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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

STATE  TEMPERANCE  CONVENTION. 

18  68. 


FIRST  DAY.-MOENIN G SESSION. 

Harrisburg,  Tuesday,  February  ISth,  1S6S. 

The  State  Temperance  Convention,  called  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Temperance  Union,  convened  at  10  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  in  the  Court  House.  A large  number  of  delegates  were 
present,  representing  churches,  colleges,  academies,  and  the 
various  Temperance  Societies,  Divisions,  Temples,  Lodges, 
and  friends  of  Temperance  throughout  the  State. 

James  Black,  esq.,  of  Lancaster,  President  of  the  State  Tem- 
perance Union,  called  the  Convention  to  order.  He  was  happy 
to  see  so  large  an  attendance.  He  saw  here  the  old  for  counsel. 
He  trusted  they  should  have  the  young  for  strength  and  for 
battle.  He  announced  that  papers  had  been  prepared  by  the 
following  named  gentlemen  on  the  subjects  mentioned  : Dr. 
Parrish,  of  Media,  on  intemperance  and  disease,  mental  and 
physical;  Dr.  Stebbins,  on  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicants  as 
a greater  evil  than  intemperance;  William  .J.  Mullen,  esq., 
prison  agent  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  statistics  of  crime  and 
pauperism  in  Philadelphia,  induced  by  intemperance,  with 
the  cost  thereof;  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Temperance  cause;  Dr.  Har- 
greaves, of  Reading,  on  the  cost  of  intemperance  in  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Montgomery  county,  on  the 
value  of  alcohol  as  a remedial  agent  in  disease.  He  congrat- 
ulated the  Convention  upon  the  advances  made  in  the  Tern- 
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perance  cause,  and  hoped  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention would  be  governed  by  a due  consideration  for  the 
object  in  view.  He  nominated  as  temporary  chairman  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  K.  Bell,  of  Pittsburg,  and  put  the  question,  which 
was  unanimously  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Bell,  in  a brief  address,  thanked  the  Convention  for  the 
honor  conferred,  and  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  J unkin,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  with 
prayer. 

Rev.  Mr.  Chenoweth,  of  Cumberland,  nominated  for  tem- 
porary Secretaries,  Wm.  Nicholson,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Luther  S.  Kauffman,  of  Schuylkill  county,  who  were  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Small,  of  York,  moved  that  a committee  of  thir- 
teen be  appointed  to  report  permanent  officers  for  the  Conven- 
tion. Agreed  to. 

The  Chair  appointed  on  the  said  committee  the  following 
named  gentlemen  : D.  E.  Small,  York  ; Jesse  Evans,  Chester  ; 
J.  F.  Taylor,  Delaware;  Charles  II.  Neff,  York;  John  Weir, 
Harrisburg;  W.  W.  Axe,  Philadelphia;  S.  D.  Lewis,  Lu- 
zerne; Dr.  Blakesley,  Wyoming;  John  Q.  Taggart,  Chester. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson,  Dauphin  ; J.  A.  Fulton,  Blair;  H.  An- 
drews, Lycoming’;  Rev.  A.  W.  Wiggins,  Dauphin. 

George  E.  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  the  following 
Resolution : 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  examine  the  cre- 
dentials of  members  of  this  Convention,  and  report  their  names  and  post 
office  addresses. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  named  gentlemen  on 
said  committee:  George  E.  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia;  G.  H. 
Hick,  of  Philadelphia ; I.  N.  Peirce,  of  Philadelphia;  S.  H. 
Alleman,  ot  Harrisburg,  and  A.  S.  Stevens,  of  Blair. 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Cutler,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved , That  a Business  Committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  who  shall  prepare  and  report  the  business  for  this  Convention, 
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and  to  whom  all  Resolutions  shall  be  referred  without  debate  ; and  that 
James  Black,  esq.,  of  Lancaster,  be  chairman  of  said  Committee. 

Agreed  to. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  named  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  appointed  on  said  committee:  James  Black,  esq., 
of  Lancaster;  D.  E.  Small,  of  York;  J.  II.  Jones,  of  Phila- 
delphia; S.  S.  King,  of  Perry;  II.  C.  Shindle,  of  Schuylkill; 
S.  D.  Lewis,  of  Wilkesbarre;  Isaac  Charles,  of  Allegheny;  P. 
Marshall,  of  Wyoming  ; Dr.  S.  Stebbins,  of  Chester ; Thomas 
Steele,  of  Pittsburg;  Charles  Stratford,  of  Mifflin ; Martin 
Bell  and  B.  M.  Greene,  of  Huntingdon;  Mrs.  Kemp,  of 
Blair;  M iss  L.  E.  Wrig  lit,  of  Lancaster. 

Luther  S.  Kauffman,  of  Schuylkill,  offered  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  a Finance  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  raise  funds 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Convention,  and  the  publication  of  its  pro- 
ceedings in  pamphlet  form. 

Agreed  to. 

The  chair  appointed  Luther  S.  Kauffman,  of  Schuylkill; 
William  Davis,  of  Philadelphia ; Miss  L.  E.  Wright,  of  Lan- 
caster; Miss  Smith,  of  Lancaster;  and  Miss  Kauffman,  of 
Schuylkill. 

While  the  Convention  awaited  the  reports  of  the  several 
committees,  highly  instructive  addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  Hunt  and  Dr.  Jewett. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  then  reported 
the  following  permanent  officers  of  the  Convention  : 

President — Dr.  Joseph  Parrish. 

Vice  Presidents — Rev.  Dr.  A.  K.  Bell,  of  Allegheny;  Sam- 
uel Small,  of  York  ; Daniel  Metzgar,  of  Luzerne;  B.  F.  Custer, 
of  Blair;  S.  B.  Chase,  of  Susquehanna  ; Dr.  D.  F.  Condie,  of 
Philadelphia;  Hon.  John  Scott,  of  Huntingdon;  Frank  W. 
Davis,  of  Lycoming;  0.  L.  Halstead,  of  Wyoming;  Jacob 
Eshehnan,  of  Perry ; James  W.  Weir,  of  Harrisburg;  B.  II. 
W arner,  of  Lancaster;  Thomas  Steele,  esq.,  of  Pittsburg; 
Enoch  Passmore,  ot  Chester;  Rev.  P.  Born,  of  Snyder. 

Secretaries — -Wm.  Nicholson,  of  Philadelphia ; Luther  S. 
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Kauffman,  of  Schuylkill;  Rev.  G.  M.  Slaysman,  of  York; 
Dr.  Palen,  of  Wyoming. 

Tt  'easurer — I.  Newton  Peirce,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Parrish  said  that  lie  really  did  not  know  why  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Convention  had  selected  him  to  preside,  unless 
it  was,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  under  his  per- 
sonal care  a good  many  drunkards.  They  were  aclassofpeople 
for  whom  he  had  great  sympathy.  He,  indeed,  had  charge 
of  a new  asylum,  near  Philadelphia,  for  that  class  of  people. 
The  Convention  was  now  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Blair,  moved  that  the  Convention  adjourn 
at  12  o’clock,  M. ; and  that  hereafter  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention be  held  as  follows:  In  the  morning,  between  9 and 
12  o’clock;  in  the  afternoon,  between  2 and  5 o’clock;  and 
that  a public  meeting  be  held  to-night  at  half-past  seven 
o’clock.  Agreed  to. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  2 o’clock,  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  2 o’clock,  and  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Pastorfield,  of  Chester  county. 

The  report  of  the  Business  Committee  was  read  by  the 
Chairman,  the  first  ten  Resolutions  of  which  were  adopted,  as 
follows: 

1.  Resolved , That  this  Convention  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favor  which  the  Temperance  reform 
has  received  ; for  the  increasing  interest  felt  by  the  people  in  the  cause, 
manifested  by  the  large  number  of  new  societies  formed,  number  of 
meetings  held  and  signatures  to  the  pledge  obtained  during  the  past 
year  ; and  do  invoke  His  blessing  upon  our  present  meeting,  and  exhort 
our  friends  to  look  constantly  to  Him  to  guide  their  counsels  and  give 
efficiency  to  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  evils  of  intemperance. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  repeat  our  unshaken  confidence  in,  and  adherence 
to,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Temperance  reform,  as  stated  by  the 
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Convention  that  assembled  in  Harrisburg  on  the  26th  and  27th  days  of 
February,  1867,  viz: 

That  the  use  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  a beverage,  tends: 
to  produce  habits  of  intemperance,  and  to  foster  vices,  crimes  and  dis- 
orders. 

That  the  drinking  usages  of  society  present  the  most  formidable  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  education,  religion  and  true  civilization. 

That,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  ministers,  teachers  and  moralists, 
to  lend  their  aid  to  the  Temperance  reform,  by  inculcating  the  practice 
of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks. 

That  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  parents,  Sabbath  school  teachers  and 
ministers,  to  render  their  utmost  aid  in  preserving  the  youth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  the  snares  and  contaminations  of  the  drinking  custom. 

That  the  Temperance  movement  is  a Christian  movement,  and  we  in- 
voke the  increased  and  continued  services  of  Christian  ministers  and 
Christian  professors. 

That  it  is  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors  that  largely  creates  the 
demand,  and  to  the  temptation  offered  by  the  free  sale  of  liquors  at  tavern 
bars,  beer  saloons  and  restaurants,  are  to  be  traced  nine-tenths  of  the 
drunkenness,  crime,  pauperism,  insanity  and  casualties  of  the  country. 

That  against  these  the  people  should  be  protected  by  the  arm  of 
Government. 

That  license  laws  give  no  protection  to  the  many,  but  confer  freedom, 
apparent  morality  and  respectability  to  the  traffic,  and  deny  protection 
to  the  many. 

That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people,  in  self-defence,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  to  bring  the  traffic  to  an  end. 

That  the  licensing  of  acknowledged  evils,  is  wrong  in  morals  and 
wrong  in  legislation. 

That  the  whole  history  of  license  legislation  has  proved  impotent  to 
restrain  the  traffic  or  diminish  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  aDy  consid- 
erable degree. 

That  we  can  never  consent  to  a system  which  shall  give  the  legal  sanc- 
tion of  the  State  to  a business  so  baneful  in  its  tendencies,  and  so  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

That  prohibitive  legislation  is  the  only  safe  legislation  in  principle,  and 
the  only  legislation  which  can  be  enforced  in  practice. 

That  human  legislation  cannot  make  that  right  which  God  declares  to 
be  wrong;and  as  he  has  pronounced  a woe  against  him  “that  putteth  the 
bottle  to  his  neighbor’s  lips  and  maketli  him  drunken,”  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  that  a people  who  authorize  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a beverage,  violate  the  Divine  law,  and  are  responsible  for  all  the  evils 
which  flow  from  such  traffic. 

That  the  failure  of  the  present  system,  after  a century  of  trial  being- 
manifest,  the  time  has  fully  come  when  all  efforts  to  regulate  the  traffic 
should  be  at  once  and  forever  abandoned. 
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3.  Resolved , That  we  now,  as  heretofore,  stand  by  the  great  principle 
of  total  abstinence  from  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a beverage;  and  we  do  express  our  condemnation  of  all  opin- 
ions, practices  and  laws  in  conflict  with  these  principles. 

4.  Resolved , That  the  present  attitude  of  the  Temperance  cause  in  this 
State,  and  the  combined  and  unwearied  opposition  of  its  adversaries,  de- 
mand of  all  friends  of  Temperance,  decision  and  unanimity  in  counsel, 
energy  and  efficiency  in  action;  and,  as  the  success  of  our  efforts  must 
result  mainly  from  an  enlightened  popular  sentiment,  stronger  efforts 
than  ever  are  demanded  to  awaken  an  earnest  zeal  throughout  the  State 
for  the  cure  of  the  evils  the  liquor  traffic  everywhere  inflicts. 

5.  Resolved , That  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Temperance,  while  it  is 
proper  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  principles  of 
science,  and  whatever  will  in  any  way  promote  the  temporal  welfare  of 
men,  the  ultimate  reliance  of  the  friends  of  Temperance  must  be  upon 
the  religious  principle,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  religious  community, 
and  that  every  minister  and  friend  of  religion  should  be  an  advocate  and 
friend  of  the  cause  of  Temperance,  and  every  Christian  Church  should  be 
a total  abstinence  society,  holding  its  members  to  as  strict  accountability 
for  a violation  of  the  rule  of  Temperance  as  of  any  other  moral  law. 

6.  Resolved , That  special  efforts  should  be  made  in  the  home  circles, 
in  Sabbath  and  public  schools,  to  instruct  the  young  as  to  the  poisonous 
and  destructive  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  upon  the  human  body,  mind 
and  character,  even  when  used  in  quantities  generally  regarded  as  mod- 
erate; and  that  parents  and  teachers  who  fail  thus  to  instruct  them,  will 
be  justly  chargeable  with  no  small  share  of  the  mischief,  should  those 
committed  to  their  care  ultimately  become  the  victims  of  intemperance 
and  the  vices  usually  associated  with  it. 

7.  Resolved , That  we  do  recommend  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temper- 
ance Union  to  engage  the  services  of  some  competent  person  to  labor 
specially  with  and  instruct  the  young  in  the  Sabbath  and  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  the  principles  of  Temperance. 

8.  Resolved , That  rve  deem  it  essential  to  the  healthful  progress  of  the 
cause  of  Temperance  that  the  numerous  and  valuable  publications  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House,  should  be  widely 
spread  among  the  people.  Books  for  the  home,  Sunday  School,  and 
society  libraries,  for  the  minister,  and  teacher,  for  the  lecturer  and  gen- 
eral reader,  are  supplied  by  its  catalogue,  to  which  additions  from  gifted 
persons  are  being  constantly  made.  It  would  be  a blessing  for  every 
house  to  have  therein  a copy  of  the  National  Temperance  Advocate  and 
Youth’s  Temperance  Banner. 

9.  Resolved,  That  in  the  light  of  that  inspired  declaration,  “Woe  unto 
him  who  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor’s  lips,”  we  feel  bound  to 
include  in  our  condemnation  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  every 
form  and  grade  of  this  pernicious  employment,  and  that  in  our  view 
no  amount  of  wTealth  nor  elevation  of  social  position  should  shield  the 
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manufacturer,  importer,  or  retailer,  or  the  owner  or  lessee  of  property, 
leased  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  from  having  applied  to  them  the  full  meas- 
ure of  denunciation  conveyed  by  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  that  these 
are  all  “joint  co-partners”  of  the  great  and  woeful  business  of  drunkard- 
making; each  participating  in  the  vice  and  sharing  in  the  profits,  and  are 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  such  demoralizing  business. 

10.  Resolved , That  whatever  business  or  trade  is  injurious  and  danger- 
ous to  the  health,  comfort  or  property  of  individuals,  or  the  public,  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited  as  a common  nuisance;  this  is  an  indispensable 
rule  of  protection,  which  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  community  to 
adopt;  hence,  gaming-houses,  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  all  business  ac- 
knowledged to  be  injurious  t ' the  public,  is  prohibited;  the  traffic  in 
liquor  is  an  acknowledged  evil  in  its  results,  and  hence  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

On  motion, the  Resolutions  were  taken  up  seriatim.  The 
first  five  were  read  and  adopted. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  sixth,  Mr.  Black  stated 
that  Dr.  Stebbins,  of  Chester  county,  had  prepared  a paper 
on  the  question,  “ What  degree  of  intoxication  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  evil  to  society?”  The  reading 
was  frequently  interrupted  with  expressions  of  approval. 
The  position  taken  by  the  Doctor  was,  that  the  moderate 
drinker  was  more  dangerous  to  society  than  the  drunkard; 
his  influence  was  greater,  and  he  was  the  man  who  should 
be  provided  for  in  legislation  on  the  subject  of  intemperance. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  a Resolution  of  thanks  was  return- 
ed to  the  author,  and  the  essay  ordered  to  be  published.  (Nee 
Paper  •/?.) 

The  seventh  and  eighth  Resolutions  of  the  report  were  read 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  Stearns,  of  the  National  Publishing  Society,  was  intro- 
duced and  made  an  interesting  address,  appealing  for  assist- 
ance to  enable  the  Society  to  stereotype  books,  &c.,  on  the 
Temperance  subject.  He  stated  that  twenty  dollars  would 
constitute  a life  membership,  the  holder  of  which  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  two  dollars  worth  of  books  every  year 
thereafter,  and  that  one  hundred  dollars  would  constitute  a 
life  directorship. 

Mr.  Torrence  moved  that  one  hundred  dollars  be  raised  to 
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secure  a life  directorship  for  the  President  and  his  successors 
in  office  for  all  time,  of  the  State  Temperance  Union.  The 
money  was  then  collected  on  the  spot. 

Able  and  interesting  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Black, 
Dr.  Jewett  and  others. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Resolutions  were  then  read  and 
adopted.  Considerable  discussion  was  called  forth  by  the 
eleventh  Resolution. 

During  this  discussion,  a motion,  which  was  made  during 
the  morning,  to  hold  a session  this  evening  for  general  dis- 
cussion, &c.,  was  reconsidered,  and  the  session  ordered  for 
business  purposes. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Tk  o’clock, 
P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  7i  o’clock.  The  question  was  on 
the  eleventh  Resolution  of  the  Business  Committee.  Rev.  T. 
P.  Hunt,  Messrs.  Sypher,  Bell,  Torrence  and  Black,  spoke 
upon  it,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to,  without  amendment,  as 
follows  : 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  day,  more  or  less  openly 
by  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  while  the  sacredness  of  the  day 
is  observed  by  a total  cessation  of  business  pursuits  by  all  other  classes 
of  citizens,  is  a proof  of  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  liquor  trade, 
and  disregard  of  restraints,  human  or  divine;  and  that  the  advocates  of 
“free  liquor”  will,  when  they  can,  take  away  the  quietness  and  sacred 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  of  our  fathers,  Sunday  larvs  and  liquor  laws 
being  equally  objects  of  their  detestation. 

Mr.  Black  offered  the  following  as  a supplementary  Reso- 
lution : 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  be  appointed  to  confer  wTith  others 
in  reference  to  the  legislation  to  be  enacted,  so  as  best  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  Lord’s  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  people  of  this  State  from  the  injuries  resulting  from  the 
traffic  in,  and  use  of,  intoxicating  liquors. 

Adopted. 
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Resolutions  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen,  were  read  as 
follows,  and  adopted  : 

12.  Resolved , That  it  is  the  right  of  citizens  to  unite  and  form  organi- 
zations for  the  maintaining  or  propagating  views  on  public  policy  which 
they  may  hold;  but  we  think  it  a just  cause  for  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
our  institutions,  when  the  “liquor  trade,”  avoiding  the  use  of  the  press 
and  the  platform  of  debate,  or  any  method  of  public  enlightenment,  con- 
tribute large  sums  of  money  to  arrest  the  enactment  of  new  laws,  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  existing  statutes,  or  the  punishment  of  any  of  their 
number  for  violation  of  the  laws. 

13.  Resolved , That  the  facts  and  figures  presented  to  the  Legislature  by 
the  Citizens’  Association  of  Dependent  and  Criminal  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania, showing  a criminal  and  pauper  population  in  the  State  of  24,004, 
two-thirds  or  16,003  of  whom  are  shown  to  have  been  brought  to  their  pres- 
ent condition  by  intemperance,  and  maintained  at  a cost  of  $2,259,910.66, 
or  $5.80  for  each  voter  of  the  State,  should  awaken  the  attention  of  every 
good  citizen  whose  property  is  thus  taxed  to  repair  the  ravages  caused  by 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  apply  the  only  adequate  remedy,  viz:  the  entire 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a be- 
verage. 

14.  Resolved , That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  revenue  received 
by  the  State  for  licenses  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  in  1867, 
was  but  $317,742.75,  as  reported  by  the  Auditor  General,  while  it  ap- 
pears from  the  report  of  the  Citizens’  Association,  that  it  costs  the  people 
directly  ("without  computing  the  indirect  cost)  the  sum  of  $2,259,910.66 
to  support  the  criminals  and  paupers  made  by  such  traffic,  the  people  are 
called  upon  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  paying  very  dear  for  “the 
whistle.” 

15.  Resolved , That  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  secure  proper  legislation  or  the 
execution  of  proper  laws,  unless  the  friends  of  Temperance  shall  deter- 
mine to  cast  their  ballots  only  for  friends  of  such  legislation;  that  duty, 
interest,  and  consistency,  plainly  calls  upon  Temperance  men  to  use  the 
ballot  for  Temperance  with  their  political  party,  if  they  can;  against  it, 
if  they  must. 

After  a lengthy  debate  on  the  fifteenth  Resolution,  it  was 
agreed  to,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question,  va- 
rious amendments  being  voted  down. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  9 o’clock 
to-morrow  morning. 
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SECOND  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

Dr.  Condie,  Voce  President,  called  the  Convention  to  order 
at  9 o’clock. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dell,  of  Pittsburg,  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

Mr.  Black,  of  Lancaster,  introduced  Hon.  Malcolm  Came- 
ron, of  the  New  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  addressed  the 
Convention,  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Temperance 
in  England  and  Canada. 

A unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  speaker. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Pastorfield,  of  Chester,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved , That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  rapid  advance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Total  Abstinence  among  the  Clergy  of  the  various  religious  deno- 
minations in  Great  Britain,  and  regard  it  as  the  “signs  of  the  times’’ 
that  indicate  the  certain,  if  not  the  speedy,  triumph  of  the  great  Temper- 
ance reform. 

The  Resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Black  read  a letter  from  Dr.  Parrish,  explaining  that  it 
became  necessary  for  him  last  night  to  leave  for  home. 

Dr.  Hargreaves,  of  Reading,  read  a paper  "On  the  cost  of 
Intemperance,”  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention.  (See  Paper  B.) 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkin,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a paper  on 
“The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Temperance  Cause,” 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  (See  Paper  0.) 

Mr.  Shaffer,  of  Harrisburg,  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Convention  to  attend  a Temperance  meeting  at  Middletown 
to-night. 

Mr.  Black  offered  the  following: 

Resolved , That  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention  be  and  fie  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  pamphlet  form, 
in  such  number  as  the  means  at  command  will  warrant. 

Resolved , That  he  shall  also  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  calling 
and  holding  this  Convention,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Convention  shall  pay  the  money  into  his  hands. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned  till  2 o’clock,  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  2 o’clock,  Dr.  A.  K.  Bell  in  the 
chair. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Resolutions  of  the  report 
of  the  Business  Committee,  were  read  and  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows : 

16.  Resolved,  Tliat  this  Convention  regards  with  favor  the  establishment 
of  an  Asylum  for  the  cure  of  inebriates  by  the  “Citizens’  Association,” 
and  do  commend  it  to  the  attention  and  benevolent  care  of  the  people  as 
an  institution  calculated  to  render  valuable  aid  in  enabling  many  to 
overcome  habits  of  intoxication,  and  thus  remove  much  of  shame  and 
suffering. 

17.  Resolved , That  as  the  Commonwealth,  by  licensing  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  largely  promotes  the  formation  of  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, it,  therefore,  of  right,  Should  contribute  largely  to  its  mitigation 
and  cure;  therefore,  we  do  most  respectfully  ask  that  the  Legislature  may 
appropriate  liberally  for  the  erection  and  support  of  asylums  for  in- 
ebriates. 

The  eighteenth  Resolution  was  read,  as  follows: 

18.  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Temperance  re- 
form during  the  ensuing  year,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  will  be 
necessary,  and  we  recommend  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Union 
to  raise  the  same  by  apportionment  among  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  or  by 
any  other  method  practicable;  and  we  do  earnestly  call  upon  the  good 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  desire  to  see  quiet  and  order  main- 
tained, the  laws  enforced,  and  the  principles  of  Temperance  taught,  to 
contribute  to  this  fund  with  liberality  and  cheerfulness. 

Adopted. 

The  schedule  of  apportionment  will  be  found  annexed. 
{See  Paper  F.) 

The  nineteenth  Resolution  was  read,  as  follows,  and 
adopted : 

19.  Whereas,  The  prescription  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  has  a tendency 
to  form  appetites  for  it,  and  in  many  cases  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
such  appetites,  thereby  causing  a greater  affliction  than  the  disease  sought 
to  be  removed; 

And  W hereas,  Medical  writers  and  experienced  Physicians  recommend 
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its  application  in  but  few  and  extreme  cases,  and  with  such  caution  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  cause  evil  results,  while  many  Medical  men  deny  that 
Alcohol  possesses  medical  properties  of  value,  and  suggest  other  adequate 
remedies; 

And  Whereas,  The  prescription  of  Alcohol  by  Physicians,  is  the  jus- 
tification for  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  many  decoctions  called  Bit- 
ters, Cordials,  etc.,  and  to  many  minds  is  a sufficient  argument  for  re- 
jecting the  principles  of  Temperance,  and  is,  therefore,  a great  obstruc- 
tion to  the  progress  of  reform;  therefore, 

Resolved , That  Physicians  who  prescribe  Alcoholic  Liquors  as  tonics, 
or  for  common  purposes,  are  open  to  just  condemnation,  and  must  be 
held  responsible  as  aiders  and  abettors  in  drunkard-making. 

The  twentieth  Resolution  was  read,  as  follows,  and  adopt- 
ed : 

20.  Resolved , That  we  respectfully  request  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society  to  prescribe  some  rule  that  shall  limit  or  remove  the 
general  prescription  of  alcoholic  liquors,  now  prevailing  in  medical  prac- 
tice. 

Tlie  twenty-first  Resolution  was  read  and  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows : 

21.  Resolved , That  the  baneful  effects  in  the  present  free  trade  in  Bit- 
ters and  Cordials  of  various  names,  containing  alcohol,  is  but  too  mani- 
fest, and  is  an  evil  calling  for  the  restraints  of  legislation — we  would 
warn  our  citizeirs  against  the  use  of  all  such  mixtures,  as  possessing  little 
or  no  medical  virtue,  and  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  foster  a love  for 
stimulants;  bringing  disappointment,  shame,  and  sorrow,  to  those  who 
■come  under  their  vicious  influence. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  Committee,  ordered  at  the 
morning  session,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Le- 
gislature, would  be  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 
James  Black,  esq.,  of  Lancaster ; lion.  John  Cessna,  of  Bed- 
ford ; Rev.  Thos.  P.  Hunt,  of  Luzerne;  Jno.  A.  Weir,  of  Har- 
risburg; Thomas  Steele,  esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Isett,  of  Blair  county. 

Mr.  Black  presented  the  following  papers,  which  were  re- 
ceived and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings: 

A paper  by  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Conshohocken,  Montgo- 
mery county,  on  “Alcohol  as  a Medicine.”  [See  Paper  D .) 

A paper  from  Wm.  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Inspector  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  on  the  subject  of  “ Intemperance  and  Crime,  and  the 
cost  of  the  same  in  Philadelphia.”  (See  Paper  E.) 

The  following  Resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a local  Temperance  newspaper  is  a valuable  and  im- 
portant agency  in  the  spread  of  Temperance;  we,  therefore,  earnestly 
•commend  the  support  of  such  local  Press,  and  are  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  American  Guardian , at  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Temperance  Vindicator,  at  Williamsburg,  Blair  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  the  Monthly  Circular,  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

An  interesting  Address  on  the  value  and  influence  of  such 
papers,  was  made  by  Rev.  John  Moore,  of  the  Guardian. 

Mr.  Stevens  spoke  of  the  claims  of  the  Vindicator , as  an 
able  and  well  edited  paper.  It  had  been  in  circulation  for 
four  months,  and  had  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty  subscrib- 
ers. The  Vindicator , he  said,  was  a weekly;  the  others  were 
monthlies. 

Mr.  Alleman  handed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials,  which  contained  over  four  hundred  and  sixty 
names.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Black  read  the  following  Resolution,  which  had  been 
handed  him  to  present: 

Resolved,  That  a large  number  of  petitions  having  been  presented  to 
the  Legislature  at  the  present  session,  asking  that  the  people  of  the  se- 
veral Wards,  Boroughs  and  Townships  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall 
have  the  legal  authority  to  determine  at  the  ballot  box,  whether  license 
or  no  license,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  shall  be  granted  in  such 
districts;  this  Convention,  believing  that  the  people  having  the  evils  of 
such  sales  to  bear,  should  rightfully  have  the  power  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  shall  thus  be  afflicted  or  not,  does  respectfully  ask  that  all  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  that  desire  it,  shall  have  the  authority  to  so  determine 
in  an  authoritative  manner  whether  license  shall  be  granted  or  not. 

The  Resolution  was  adopted. 

Rev.  Chenoweth  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  as  a means  of  furthering  our  cause,  each  Society  here 
represented,  be  requested  to  have  its  Secretary,  prepare  weekljq  an  arti- 
cle for  the  'paPers  of  the  place,  giving  the  Temperance  news  of  the 
week. 
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The  report  of  the  State  Temperance  Union  was  received 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Cutler  offered  a Resolution  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Bell,  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  his  duties  as  temporary  Chairman  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  also  to  the  Commissioners  of  Dauphin  county 
for  the  use  of  their  Hall. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  sine  die,  by  singing  the 
Doxology  : “ Praise  God,”  &c.,  and  receiving  a Benediction 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Bell. 
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[Paper  A—JDr.  StebMns9  Essay,] 

THE  WORST  PHASE  OP  INTEMPERANCE. 

The  question  I am  to  discuss,  and  that  very  briefly,  is  this:  What  de- 
gree of  intoxication  is  attended  by  the  greatest  amount  of  evil  to  society  ? 
Is  it  that  which  results  from  moderate  drinking,  or  that  which  arises 
from  undisguised  and  unmitigated  drunkenness  ? 

Writers  on  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system  have  divided  the 
peculiar  condition  of  mind  and  body  whieh  results  from  its  use  into  three 
degrees  or  stages.  This  is  an  error  that  tends  to  confuse.  There  are  but 
two,  and  they  are  so  well  marked  as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  The  first 
is  that  moderate  degree  of  intoxication  which  is  not  always  perceptible; 
the  second  is  the  stage  of  drunkenness  which  is  manifest  to  all. 

Lord  Byron  divides  the  alcoholic  state  into  six  distinct  conditions:  first, 
talkative;  second,  argumentative;  third,  disputatious;  fourth,  unintelli- 
gible; fifth,  inarticulate;  sixth,  drunk. 

Here  we  have  distinctions  without  a difference.  We  may  all  see  at  a 
glance  that  talkative,  argumentative  and  disputatious,  belong  to  the  first 
or  moderate  degree  of  intoxication;  and  that  unintelligible,  inarticulate 
and  drunk,  are  simply  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  characterizes  the 
second  stage.  The  first  may  exist  without  disclosing  its  alcoholic- 
cause;  the  second  is  obvious,  and  the  exciting  cause  is  equally  so.  True,, 
a man  is  always  drunk  when  he  is  not  sober;  but  in  the  first  stage  of  the- 
drink  mania,  he  is  drunk  without  knowing  it  himself,  or  showing  it  to 
others;  in  the  second  stage  he  is  notoriously  and  undeniably  drunk. 

The  deep  and  irreparable  injury  which  alcohol  inflicts  on  the  human 
system,  has  been  set  forth  by  the  most  competent  investigators,  and  is  too 
well  known  to  be  adverted  to  here.  But  its  worst  effect  is  upon  the 
brains  of  its  numerous  victims,  thereby  deranging  their  thoughts,  debas- 
ing their  morals,  and  perplexing  all  human  affairs.  Industry  in  every 
department,  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade  in  all  its  ramifications, 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  society,  is  obstructed  and  retarded 
by  an  agent  that  distracts  and  confuses  the  operations  of  the  brain. 
Intellect  is  what  rules  the  world  ; consequently,  whatever  jars  and  con- 
fuses the  intellects  of  the  people  disorders  everything.  Education,  reli- 
gion, liberty,  and  every  other  good  cause  is  impeded  by  it.  It  is  not  that 
a few  poor  creatures  get  drunk  occasionally,  and  suffer  as  individuals  for 
their  folly ; but  every  interest  most  dear  to  civilization  is  embarrassed 
or  blighted  by  this  mind-perverting  agent.  It  assaults  the  very  citadel 
of  reason,  and  deranges  the  mental  machinery.  That  most  brilliant  light 
in  the  scientific  world,  (Prof.  Youmans)  very  justly  observes: 

“Were  some  inferior  organ  of  the  body,  whose  functions  are  purely  of 
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•a  physical  or  chemical  nature,  the  object  of  alcoholic  invasion,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  question  would  be  greatly  changed.  But  alcohol  is  specifi- 
cally a cerebral  poison.  It  seizes  with  a disorganizing  energy  upon  the 
brain,  that  mysterious  part  whose  steady  and  undisturbed  action  holds 
man  in  true  and  responsible  relations  with  his  family,  with  society,  and 
with  God;  and  it  is  this  fearful  fact  that  gives  to  government  and  society 
their  tremendous  interest  in  the  question.” 

Having  shown  that  there  are  really  but  two  stages  in  the  state  of  in- 
toxication, and  that  in  either  the  brain  is  incapable  of  performing  its 
most  important  functions,  the  question  arises— “In  which  state  is  there 
the  greatest  amount  of  evil  perpetrated  ?” 

The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are  somewhat  obscure;  because,  first, 
they  are  not  so  apparent;  and  second,  they  have  not  been  investigated  as 
they  should  have  been.  The  first,  which  is  by  far  the  worst  state  of  in- 
toxication, has  not  elicited  that  attention  from  competent  observers 
which  has  been  given  to  the  second  stage.  The  phenomena  of  undis- 
guised sottishness  have  been  fully  described  in  prose  and  verse;  but  the 
first,  or  moderate  stage,  which  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  for  that  among 
other  reasons  the  most  hurtful — aside  from,  and  independent  of,  its  ten- 
dency to  excess — has  been  permitted  to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  A very 
brief  and  imperfect  allusion  is  all  I have  room  for  now,  as  this  essay  is 
limited. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  excitement  of  the  mental  functions,  but  as 
this  does  not  arise  from  a natural  or  healthful  stimulus,  it  is  a perversion 
rather  than  a true  exaltation  of  the  intellect.  Voluntary  control  over  the 
current  of  thought,  which  is  a distinguishing  trait  of  a sound  mind,  is 
much  weakened.  Whilst  ideas  and  images  flit  through  the  brain  with 
greater  rapidity,  no  mental  process  can  be  carried  on  with  the  same  con- 
tinuity as  in  a state  of  perfect  sobriety.  One  of  the  worst  consequences 
of  this  degree  of  intoxication  is,  that  it  deprives  a man  of  that  calm  reflec- 
tion and  sagacious  foresight,  so  essential  to  the  correct  performance  of 
his  duties  in  every  relation  of  life.  If  the  privation  of  reason  is  only 
partial,  then  the  victim  is  not  the  same  person  he  would  be  if  in  a natu- 
ral condition,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  our  public  men  are  stunted 
and  distorted  in  this  way.  The  passions  and  emotions  are  more  easily 
aroused,  and  are  less  under  the  control  of  the  will.  From  this  it  will  be 
perceived  that  no  man  is  quite  sane  after  having  drank  one  small  glass, 
lie  is  a changed  man,  and  will  say  and  do  things  that  he  would  not  say 
or  do  if  he  was  unaffected  by  liquor.  He  has  parted  with  a portion  of 
his  discretion,  which  is  among  the  higher  attributes  of  his  manhood.  He 
has  lost  some  of  his  reason;  and,  as  a general  rule,  those  who  lose  their 
reason  in  this  way,  have  not  a particle  to  spare.  While  his  passions  are 
more  readily  provoked,  he  has  become  weakened  in  the  powrer  of  self- 
control.  He  is  not  only  more  inclined  to  do  wrong,  but  is  less  able  to 
restrain  himself  from  wrong-doing.  He  has  therefore  undergone  a very 
serious  transformation;  and,  if  not  ready  for  an  evil  deed,  he  is  certainly 
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more  liable  to  be  led  into  vice  and  crime.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  most 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

In  order  to  obtain  a clear  comprehension  of  the  injury  to  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  which  is  caused  by  one  drink  of  any  kind  of  liquor  con- 
taining alcohol,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  effect  or  fuddle,  however 
slight,  to  be  as  lasting  as  life  itself — that  Nature  was  not  kind  enough  to 
relieve  its  victim  in  due  time  of  the  maudlin  and  perplexing  burden — 
that  there  was  no  balm  in  Gilead  for  such  a case,  and  no  means  under 
heaven  by  which  he  could  become  a sober  man  again.  Could  we  con- 
ceive of  a greater  affliction,  short  of  the  entire  wreck  of  reason,  than  a 
mortal  thus  doomed  to  carry  in  his  blood  and  in  his  brain  that  one 
portion  of  alcohol,  during  all  the  days  and  nights  of  his  earthly  existence. 
Would  not  such  a wretch  cross  the  seas,  and  wander  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  relief?  Would  he  not  sigh  continually  for  deliver- 
ance, and  long  for  sobriety  or  death?  Well,  if  the  intoxication  of  one 
glass  would  be  such  a horrible  calamity,  in  case  it  was  permanent  and 
hopeless,  it  must  be  equally  bad  while  it  lasts.  Who  but  a fool  would 
wish  to  be  that  much  deranged  for  a short  time — even  for  a moment? 

If  the  effect  of  one  glass  could  be  as  plainly  seen  as  the  effect  of  five, 
we  should  be  able  to  gauge  the  exact  degree  of  intoxication  of  those 
■around  us,  and  would  be  better  able  to  protect  ourselves  from  their  fre- 
quent outrages.  A dog  that  bites  without  .first  alarming  you  with  his 
bark  or  growl,  is  a more  vicious  brute  than  one  that  gives  timely  warn- 
ing. The  silent,  stealthy  copperhead,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
threatening  rattlesnake.  A lunatic, iwho  is  not  so  far  demented  as  not  to 
be  able  at  times  to  disguise  his  real  condition,  in  the  presence  of  all  ex- 
cept experts  in  the  art  of  detecting  insanity,  is  a more  dangerous  charac- 
ter than  one  who  is  manifestly  crazy.  The  drunkard  raises  his  colors, 
■and  bids  those  around  him  to  be  on  their  guard,  but  the  moderate  drinker 
is  ambushed  and  concealed  by  an  appearance  of  sobriety.  When  we 
know  a man  is  drunk,  we  can  look  out  for  him,  but  the  misfortune  is 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  moderate  drinkers  in  every  walk  of  life,  who 
do  not  disclose  their  real  condition. 

Men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  alcoholic  beverages,  are  never  en- 
tirely clear  of  their  mind-disturbing  effect,  and  are  therefore  never  per- 
fectly sane;  consequently,  nearly  all  of  our  legislators  are,  much  of  their 
time,  more  or  less  crazy.  They  have  not  that  use  of  their  faculties  that 
they  would  have,  if  their  brains  were  in  a normal  state.  Every  impulse 
of  such  potations  deranges  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  mental  organ, 
and  untunes  some  string  in  the  fine  harp  of  volition.  The  free  and 
unembarrassed  use  of  the  reasoning  powers  is  essential  to  right  action, 
and  it  is  vain  to  expect  wise  legislation  without  it.  We  have  never  yet 
had  a Legislature  uninfluenced  by  alcohol,  and  we  can  hardly  realize 
what  a blessing  it  would  be  to  have  one  such.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  immense  loss  of  reason  and  conscience  which  is  the  result  of 
moderate  drinking  on  the  part  of  our  representatives.  They  are  “all 
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honorable  men,”  who  are  never  seen  to  stagger,  but  how  often  they  are 
in  that  condition,  so  well  described  by  an  inspired  writer,  in  which 
“their  eyes  behold  strange  women,  and  their  hearts  utter  perverse 
things,”  it  would  be  well  for  their  constituents  to  know;  and  how  much 
of  their  “contentions  and  babbling”  comes  from  “tarrying  long  at  the 
wine,”  it  is  equally  important  that  the  people  should  clearly  understand. 
Some  of  their  evening  debates,  especially,  smell  not  of  the  lamp,  as  did 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  but  their  odor  is  as  rank  with  alcohol  as 
their  words  are  rancorous.  How  very  applicable  to  them  is  the  language 
of  Isaiah:  “The  harp  and  the  viol  and  the  tabret  and  the  pipe  and  wine 
are  in  their  feasts,  but  they  regard  not  the  good  of  the  people;”  neither 
do  they  consider  what  they  suffer  from  poverty-breeding  and  murder- 
instigating  license  laws.  It  is  folly  to  expect  a conclave  of  tipplers  to  do 
anything  to  shut  up  dram-shops. 

There  is  a new  liquor  bill  before  the  Legislature  requiring  each  whiskey 
peddler  to  take  an  oath  not  to  sell  to  minors  or  intemperate  persons. 
Why  should  minors  be  deprived  of  that  which  is  allowed  to  persons  of 
age?  Is  it  because  they  cannot  vote?  Have  not  minors  the  same  natu- 
ral right  to  eat  and  drink  as  other  people.  The  bill  should  be  entitled, 
uAn  Act  to  multiply  perjurers  and  manufacture  drunkards  out  of  those 
who  are  not  now  intemperate.'"  Does  its  originator  not  know  that  there 
would  be  no  “intemperate  persons,”  if  they  were  not  made  so  by  just 
such  laws  as  this?  It  further  declares  that  any  tavern-keeper  who  sells 
adulterated  liquor  shall  be  liable  to  a fine.  Wonderful!  How  is  the- 
adulteration  to  be  detected?  Is  every  tippler  to  take  with  him  litmus- 
paper  and  a set  of  chemical  apparatus,  when  he  goes  into  a groggery  set 
up  by  the  State?  Would  not  the  job  be  even  more  difficult  than  collect- 
ing the  tax  on  whiskey?  Surely  we  have  had  enough  of  such  miserable 
projects. 

Alcohol  is  a fluid  that  is  never  made  worse,  as  a leverage , but  always 
better,  by  admixture  with  other  substances,  no  matter  what.  True, 
other  poisons  may  cause  sickness  and  death,  but  in  that  case  a 
man  suffers  and  dies  decently.  He  does  not  become  the  terror  and 
shame  of  his  kindred,  and  a pest  to  society.  No  experimenter  will 
be  able  to  discover,  in  any  sort  of  liquor,  an  ingredient  worse  than 
alcohol.  He  might  as  well  analyze  the  saliva  of  a rabid  dog,  with  the 
idea  of  finding  in  it  something  worse  than  hydrophobia.  The  author 
of  this  bill  will  never  get  what  he  is  after — pure  liquor;  if  he  does,  his 
grief  will  be  all  the  greater.  This,  like  all  other  license  laws,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  mental  blindness  produced  by  moderate  drinking.  Their 
effect  is  to  increase  our  immense  army  of  tipplers,  a large  portion  of  whom 
are  being  developed  into  confirmed  and  irreclaimable  sots.  When  they 
reach  this  second  stage  of  inebriety,  they  are  comparatively  harmless — 
for  they  are  then  known  as  drunkards,  and  their  pernicious  influence  is 
gone,  or  exerted  indirectly  in  favor  of  total  abstinence.  They  are  not 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  nor  are  they  entrusted  with  any  important  duty 
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in  society.  They  cannot,  like  moderate  drinkers,  make  tipplers  and 
drunkards  of  the  rising  generation. 

Undisguised  drunkenness  is  decidedly  unpopular,  and  therefore  a minor 
evil.  The  drunkards  themselves  do  not  attempt  to  defend  it,  but  would 
rather  not  be  counted  as  members  of  the  party.  A drunkard  is  always 
some  one  who  is  a step  lower  than  the  one  you  are  conversing  with.  It 
is  fashionable  to  denounce  drunkenness;  consequently  the  rumseller,  the 
Priest  and  Levite,  together  with  the  Legislature,  unite  in  the  general 
howl.  The  most  furious  in  their  bark  against  drunkards,  are  the  very 
men  of  all  others  who  are  the  most  active  and  efficient  drunkard-makers 
in  the  State.  The  drunkards,  as  a class,  have  little  influence;  conse- 
quently we  have,  at  every  session  of  the  Legislature,  fatuous  and  imbe- 
cile attempts  to  deprive  them  of  liquor,  while  providing  an  abundance  for 
moderate  drinkers.  This  egregious  and  nauseous  folly  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  first  stage  of  the  drink-insanity  or  moderate  intoxication.  If 
our  law-makers  would  let  the  poor  despised  drunkards  alone,  and  do 
what  they  might  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  any  more  such,  they  would 
show  more  common  sense  and  common  humanity.  No  law  that  can  be 
framed  will  prevent  incorrigible  sots  from  obtaining  whiskey;  while  such 
of  our  young  men  as  have  not  commenced  to  drink  can  be  very  easily 
kept  from  the  vice  by  a prohibitory  law,  as  is  proved  by  the  experience 
of  other  States. 

The  evils  of  downright  sottishness  are  often  overrated,  while  the  evils 
of  moderate  tippling,  of  themselves,  and  apart  from  all  tendency  to  excess , 
have  never  been  adequately  depicted.  Extreme  drunkenness,  with  all 
its  pains  and  horrors,  is  a condition  that  carries  with  it  a salutary  disgust 
and  a wholesome  warning;  it  is,  therefore,  a blessed  thing  compared  with 
moderate  drinking,  in  every  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed.  It  is  a 
blessing  to  the  drinker,  because  it  punishes  him  for  the  violation  of  liis 
moral  and  physical  nature.  It  makes  him  stupid,  and  unable  to  do  the 
mischief  he  would  be  more  likely  to  do  in  a moderate  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. It  presents  a striking  lesson  to  all,  of  some  of  the  miseries  inse. 
parable  from  the  drink  fashion.  The  lowest  class  of  drunkards  would  be 
ashamed  to  drink,  if  they  were  not  sustained  by  the  example  of  their 
more  respectable  and  moderate  associates;  they  would  not  be  seen  at  a 
place  where  none  but  their  own  tribe  were  admitted;  the  liquor  traffic  is 
kept  up  by  moderate  drinkers  and  for  moderate  drinkers — no  human 
being  could  be  found  base  enough  to  keep  a den  for  the  exclusive  accom- 
modation of  sots.  The  sots  are  relieved  of  self-disgust  by  mixing  them- 
selves up  with  moderate  drunkards  as  much  as  possible.  If  there  could 
be  no  tippling  without  vulgar  excess;  if  every  man  that  uses  alcohol  as  a 
drink  would  imbibe  a quantity  sufficient  to  make  him  beastly  drunk 
every  time  he  tasted  it;  if  there  were  but  two  classes  in  the  country — 
helpless  sots  and  consistent  teetotalers — our  condition  would  be  vastly 
better  than  it  is  now,  and  it  would  continue  to  improve  rapidly.  The 
sober  class  would  increase  and  the  sots  would  diminish,  until  this  great- 
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est  of  all  evils  would  disappear.  On  the  contrary,  if  moderate  drinking 
could  go  on,  without  sliding  into  what  is  called  excess  in  a single  in- 
stance, our  condition  would  continue  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until 'the 
first  stage  of  intoxication  would  become  so  universal  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  sane  people  left  in  the  world  to  make  it  a'  fit  abode  for 
civilized  beings. 

The  second  stage  of  drunkenness  may  be  a sorer  affliction  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  his  family;  but  the  greatest  calamities  and  the  saddest 
disasters  come  from  moderate,  and  not  from  immoderate  intoxication. 
A man  with  a moderate  quantity  of  alcohol  in  his  brain,  will  often  be 
super-serviceable  and  over-officious  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
will  be  very  apt  to  blunder;  and  the  blunder  may,  owing  to  his  position 
and  the  nature  of  his  duties,  be  of  such  a character  as  to  destroy  the 
lives,  property  and  happiness  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow-beings;  whereas 
jf  more  deeply  intoxicated  he  would  not  attempt  anything  of  the  kind; 
and  if  he  did,  he  would  be  arrested  in  his  temerity  by  others.  His  trust 
would  be  forfeited,  his  position  lost,  and  his  power  to  vex  and  trouble 
extensively  would  be  gone.  The  evil,  of  course,  will  be  greatest  where 
it  affects  the  greatest  and  most  influential  minds.  Such,  if  topers,  must 
necessarily  be  moderate  topers,  because  they  move  in  a sphere  from 
which  the  poor  sot  is  excluded,  and  have  charge  of  interests  with  which 
he  is  not  permitted  to  meddle;  and  it  is  among  these,  the  master  spirits 
and  controllers  of  human  affairs,  that  alcohol  does  most  harm. 

The  point  I would  make  is  this:  It  is  worse  for  the  superintendent  of  a 
railroad  to  be  a moderate  drinker  than  for  the  humblest  employee  on  a 
freight  train  to  be  a drunkard;  worse  for  the  captain  of  a ship  to  be  a 
tippler  than  for  several  of  his  crew  to  be  intoxicated;  worse  for  the  chief 
of  an  army  to  be  a toper  than  for  a hundred  of  his  privates  to  be  sots; 
and  much  worse  for  the  legislators  and  executive  officers  of  a nation  to 
be  even  slightly  deranged,  occasionally , than  for  thousands  of  day  labor- 
ers to  be  more  seriously  crazed.  A man  may  drink  moderately  and  be  a 
President,  a Secretary  of  State,  a Congressman,  an  officer  of  a bank,  or 
the  manager  of  a powder  mill;  but  if  he  indulges  to  excess  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  move  in  an  humbler  sphere,  where  he  can  do  less  injury  to  others. 

Of  all  the  intolerable  curses  ever  inflicted  upon  an  outraged  people,  a 
license  law  is  the  worst;  and  all  such  iniquitous  statutes  are  the  result  of 
alcohol  acting  on  the  brain  of  moderate  drinking  legislators  and  obscur- 
ing their  moral  sense.  A license  law  must  emanate  from  the  thing 
licensed — it  can  have  no  other  origin — but  drunkards  are  not  trusted  to 
make  laws  for  the  people,  hence  they  are  in  no  degree  accountable  for 
the  abomination.  Moderate  drinking,  therefore,  considering  who  are 
moderate  drinkers,  their  immense  numbers  and  what  are  their  responsi- 
bilities, must  be  conceded  to  be  a far  greater  and  more  wide-spread  evil 
to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  than  drunkenness  of  the  most  hideous 
character.  That  it  is  also  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  drunkenness  in  the 
world,  is  undeniable. 
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[Paper  B — Dr.  Dare; reaves’  Essay.] 

THE  COST  OF  INTOXICATING  DRINKS, 

Dr.  F.  R.  Lee,  speaking  of  the  cost  of  the  drinking  customs  of  Eng- 
land, says:  “This  £100,000,000  annually  wasted,  is  a sum  as  great  as 
was  spent  in  seven  years  on  all  tlie  railways  of  the  kingdom  from  1841  to 
1847,  in  the  very  hey-day  of  railway  projects;”  and  if  saved  annually  for 
seven  years  would  blot  out  our  national  debt. 

By  the  census  of  1860,  we  find  there  were  distilled  in  the  United  States 
88,002,797  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  would  bring  at  present  re- 
tail prices  $616,020,579.  There  were  brewed  the  same  year  5,115,140 
barrels  of  fermented  liquors,  which  at  retail  prices  amounts  to  about 
$123,000,000,  making  a total  of  $739,020,579,  the  net  cost  of  distilled  and 
fermented  liquors  that  had  paid  duty  to  the  Government,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  wines  manufactured  or  the  liquors  and  wines  imported. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  same  year,  there  were  distilled  1,447,556  gallons 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  at  present  retail  prices,  would  amount  to  $10,- 
133,000;  and  667,466  barrels  of  fermented  liquors,  that  would  retail  for 
$15,000,000,  making  a total  of  $25,133,000.  If  to  this  we  add  as  much 
for  wines  and  other  liquors  imported  into  the  State,  will  give  a total  of 
$50,266,000  a year  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  were,  distilled  in  1866,  in  Philadelphia,  507,334  gallons  of  spirits, 
that  would  sell  at  retail  for  about  $3,750,000;  and  342,213  barrels  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  that  was  sold  at  retail  for  about  $8,250,000,  making  a 
total  of  $12,000,000.  If  we  add  as  much  for  liquors  and  wines  not  made 
in  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  a total  of  $24,000,000,  the  annual  net  cost 
of  intoxicating  drinks  in  that  city. 

These  estimates,  we  believe,  are  less  than  the  real  cost.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  large  quantities  of  liquors  are  consumed  on  w^hich  no  duty 
was  ever  paid.  It  is  said  by  persons  in  situations  that  enable  them  to- 
estimate  correctly,  that  there  is  as  much  liquor  drank  that  never  paid 
duty  as  that  which  did.*  Then  there  is  the  dilutions  and  adulterations 
that  the  liquors  charged  wdth  duty  undergo,  that  the  profits  of  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  may  be  increased.  Hence  it  must  be  clear  that 
there  are  more  liquors  sold  than  can  be  ascertained  from  either  public  or 
private  accounts. 

To  showT  that  the  above  calculations  are  as  near  correct  as  possible,  we 
will  make  another  statement.  In  1866  there  were  granted  140,361  reve- 
nue licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  Now  each  one  of  these,  on  an. 
average,  must  make  at  least  six  dollars  a day  profit,  to  enable  them  to 

* The  Report  of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  January,  1868,  page  31, 
says:  “ Government  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  collecting  the  tax  on  somewhat 
less  than  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits  to  every  eight  gallons  that  has  been  manu- 
factured.” • 
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pay  expenses;  to  do  this,  each  must  sell  at  least  twelve  dollars  worth  a 
day,  which  will  make  an  annual  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $615,781,- 
180.  It  will  cost  Pennsylvania,  at  this  rate,  with  her  15,546  licenses, 
about  $68,091,470  a year. 

To  comprehend  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  cost  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
we  will  compare  their  cost  with  that  of  some  of  the  necessary  produc- 
tions. By  the  census  of  1860,  the  value  of  six  of  our  leading  productions 
was,  in  round  numbers — 

Table  No.  1. 


Flour  and  Meal $224,000,000 

Cotton  Goods 115,000,000 

Boots  and  Shoes 90,000,000 

Clothing 70,000,000 

Woolen  Goods 69,000,000 

Books,  Newspapers,  Job  and  other  Printing 42,000,000 


Total  proximate  cost  in  the  United  States $610,000,000 


The  total  cost  of  intoxicating  liquors,  on  which  duty  was  paid  to  the 
United  States,  was  $739,000,000,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  flour,  meal,  cotton  goods,, 
boots,  shoes,  woolen  goods,  clothing,  and  the  printing  of  books,  news- 
papers and  all  other  printing,  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860. 

We  have  seen  the  net  cost  of  intoxicating  drinks;  we  will  now  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  the  proximate  total  cost: 

Table  No.  2. 

The  actual  net  cost  of  Liquor  in  the  United  States $ 739,020,579 

Time  lost,  and  Sickness,  Idleness,  Accidents,  etc.,  caused  by  the  use  of 

Liquor,  say  half  as  much 369,510,289 

Cost  of  Crime  caused  by  drinking 67,800,000 

Cost  of  Pauperism  caused  by  drinking 37,000,000 

Cost  of  Litigation  caused  by  drinking 34,000,000 

Total  proximate  cost  in  United  States $1,247,000,000 


Table  No.  3. 

The  actual  net  cost  of  Liquors  in  Pennsylvania $ 68,091,470 

Time  lost,  and  Sickness,  Idleness,  Accidents,  Ac.,  caused  by  the  use  of 

Liquor,  say  half  as  much 34.045,785 

Cost  of  Crime  caused  by  drinking 2,727,352 

Cost  of  Pauperism  caused  by  drinking 2,618,902 

Cost  of  Litigation  caused  by  drinking 2,723,658 


Total  proximate  annual  cost  for  Pennsylvania 


$110,207,167 


Or,  three  times  more  than  the  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  railroads  and 
canals  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  complain  of  heavy  taxes,  yet  they  will  pay  a voluntary  rum 
tax  that  exceeds  all  other  taxes.  We  have  seen  by  table  No.  1 that  liquor 
costs  more  than  the  six  leading  necessary  productions  of  the  nation.  We 
will  now  show  that  the  annual  rum  bill  of  the  United  States  is  more,  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  nearly  the  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  completed  in  1860. 

By  referring  to  page  268  of  the  National  Almanac  for  1863,  you  will 
find  that  the  United  States  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  for  1862  were 
$11,595,188.47,  and  for  1863  $11,066,138.14.  Thus  the  people  tax  them- 
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selves  $728,000,000  more  for  liquor  than  the  cost  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  ordinary  times.  Let  us  now  see  liow  the  case  stands  in 
extraordinary  or  war  times. 

All  the  extraordinary  appropriations  of  the  United  States  Government, 
including  the  Army  and  Navy  expenses  for  1862,  were  only  $313,261,- 
629.80,  not  one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  liquor  for  that  year;  and  in  1863 
they  were  $882,238,800.21,  only  one  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  the  net  cost  of  liquor  for  1866;  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  dollars  less  than  the  total  expenses  and  loss  caused 
hy  intoxicating  drinks  hy  Table  No.  2. 

The  cost  of  the  State  Government  of  Pennsylvania  for  1867  was  about 
$4,500,000.  The  expenses  of  our  Common  School  system,  for  the  whole 
State,  is  about  $5,160,750.17;  or,  about  $9,660,750  is  the  cost  of  the  State 
Government  and  our  Common  School  system — which  is  not  one-tenth  of 
the  annual  cost  of  liquor  in  the  State. 

Yet  the  people  complain  of  hard  times  and  heavy  taxes,  wfflile  they  tax 
themselves  ten  times  more  than  any  government  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  would  dare  to  tax  them.  Here  is  a tax,  self-levied  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  which  in  two  years  would  pay  all  our  national  debt 
and  leave  a very  respectable  balance  toward  defraying  the  expenses  that 
may  be  incurred  in  crushing  the  rebellion  which  is  threatened  to  take 
place  if  we  should  stop  the  liquor  traffic.  As  tremendous  as  are  the 
seven  or  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  that  are  worse  than  thrown 
away  annually  for  intoxicating  drinks,  the  thought  that  afflicts  us  most 
is,  that  this  enormous  tax  is  imposed  and  paid  by  those  who  can  the  least 
afford  it— the  working  classes.  A petty  tax  on  tea  roused  the  colonies  to 
arms.  A poll-tax  of  a few  pence  a head  caused  the  Wat  Tyler  rebellion 
in  England.  But  here  wre  have  a poll-tax  of  twenty  dollars  upon  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  twenty -five  dollars  for 
every  one  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  we  hear  of  no  revolution  on  that  account. 
If  the  government  should  attempt  to  impose  a poll-tax — even  one-half  as 
much — no  matter  for  what  purpose,  a hundred  Wat  Tylers  and  Wash- 
ingtons would,  phoenix-like,  rise  from  the  ashes  of  liberty’s  martyrs  and 
heroes  to  liberate  the  people  from  such  oppression.  What  infatuation 
and  madness  to  spend  so  much  money  to  produce  ruined  constitutions, 
shattered  nerves,  withered  hopes  and  blasted  characters— to  fill  our  jails 
and  poor-houses  with  criminals  and  paupers,  and  the  whole  land  with 
sorrows,  weepings  and  wailings. 

In  1862  there  wrnre  spent  in  all  the  loyal  States  and  Territories,  for 
educational  purposes,  about  $22,310,314;  or  for  every  dollar  spent  for 
education,  there  is  about  $33  expended  for  intoxicating  drinks. 

Again,  there  is  spent  in  this  country  about  thirty  million  dollars  for 
religious  purposes.  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that!  Thirty  million 
dollars  spent  to  spread  religion,  and  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  mankind  in  time  and  eternity,  and  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
for  intoxicating  drinks  and  their  natural  crop  of  evils.  Forty  times  more 
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is  spent  to  promote  sin  and  misery  than  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men.  Truly, 
sin  is  an  expensive  luxury. 

Again,  we  will  suppose  that  the  $1,200,000,000  that  are  directly  and 
indirectly  spent  for  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  United  States,  are  all  in 
silver  dollars;  to  count  a hundred  dollars  a minute,  for  ten  hours  a day, 
it  will  take  a man  50  years,  11  months,  18  days,  8 hours  and  28T6<jS5  min- 
utes to  complete  the  work  of  counting  it.  If  each  dollar  weighs  an  ounce, 
the  whole  will  weigh  38,979  tons;  and  will  load  77,958  one-horse  carts, 
with  a half  ton  each.  If  we  allow  six  yards  for  each  cart,  they  will  form 
a train  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  long. 

The  ardent  spirits  consumed  annually,  will  till  1,587,301  hogsheads; 
and  if  we  allow  two  hogsheads  for  each  team,  they  will  form  a wagon 
traiir  consisting  of  793,650  wagons,  and  reaching  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seven  miles.  If  we  load  four  barrels  on  each,  it  will  require 
1,278,786  wagons  to  remove  the  fermented  liquor  consumed  annually, 
and  will  form  a wagon  train  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  long,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

Sixty  thousand  victims  annually  fill  the  drunkard’s  awful  grave,  and 
are  sent  to  hear  the  appalling  sentence  of,  “No  drunkard  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  If  each  of  these  unfortunate  beings  be  allowed  a 
hearse,  they  will  form  a funeral  procession  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  long — nearly  the  length  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Oh! 
what  a mournful  sight  to  behold. 

If  each  of  the  140,361  licensed  rumsellers  in  the  United  States  have 
twenty  customers,  then  we  have  2,807,200  tipplers,  taking  the  direct 
route  to  the  drunkard’s  terrible  doom;  for  one  out  of  every  thirty,  in  the 
course  of  a year,  will  become  a confirmed  inebriate.  Hence  93,574  con- 
firmed drunkards  are  annually  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  If 
two-thirds  of  these  poor  inebriates  are  married  and  have  families,  311,913 
individuals  are  yearly  added  to  the  unfortunate  multitude  who  are 
caused  to  endure  all  the  sorrow  and  wretchedness  that  intemperance 
inflicts  upon  its  poor  innocent  victims. 

Again,  if  two-thirds  of  the  60,000  who  fill  yearly  the  drunkard’s  grave 
have  families,  then  200,000  widows  and  orphans,  victims  of  the  rum- 
traffic,  are  left  upon  the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  These  innocent 
victims  would  form,  in  regular  marching  order,  a column  fifty-seven 
miles  long.  The  93,574  drunkards  recruited  annually  from  the  ranks  of 
the  2,819,220  moderate  tipplers,  would  form  a column  twenty-six  and  a 
half  miles  long.  Those  tipplers  not  already  drunkards,  but  who  are  fast 
becoming  such,  being  only  a matter  of  time,  would  form  a column  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long. 

Moderate  drinkers,  reflect  on  the  above  facts,  and  that  we  have 
amongst  us  140,361  licensed  drunkard-manufacturers,  who  for  a few 
paltry  dollars  will  inflict  untold  sorrow,  misery  and  wretchedness  upon 
the  human  family,  and  annually  cause  four  hundred  suicides  and  five  hun- 
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died  murders,  at  a cost  to  the  nation  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Moderate  drinkers!  you  that  oppose  the  enactment  of  sumptuary  laws 
— as  you  call  the  measures  we  advocate  to  put  a stop  to  all  this  evil — 
(and  curse  us  as  Temperance  fanatics,)  come  with  me  on  yonder  emi- 
nence and  view  the  direct  effects  your  precepts,  and  your  examples,  of 
taking  an  occasional  glass  of  beer  or  wine.  See  that  mournful  proces- 
sion, at  the  head  of  which  King  Alcohol,  mounted  on  a blood-red  steed, 
is  leading  the  van.  Next  to  him,  is  the  man  spending  nearly  fifty-seven 
years  in  counting  the  money  that  the  United  States  pays,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  liquors,  annually.  Then  come  the  77,958  one-horse  carts, 
each  loaded  with  half  a ton  of  the  silver  coin  the  man  is  counting,  form- 
ing a train  two  hundred  aud  sixty-six  miles  long.  The  next  are  the 
763,050  one-horse  carts,  each  loading  with  two  hogsheads  of  the  hundred 
million  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  yearly  consumed,  forming  a train  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  miles  long.  There  come  the  5,115,140 
barrels  of  fermented  liquors,  making  a train  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  long.  That  long,  dark  line,  extending  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  miles,  is  the  60,000  hearses,  each  containing  the  remains 
of  a drunkard  that  was  killed  the  past  year  by  King  Alcohol.  The  next 
column  is  fifty-seven  miles  long,  which  is  the  widows  and  orphans, 
mourning  the  sad  fate  of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  sprinkling  the  road 
with  their  tears,  and  keeping  time  to  their  sighs,  groans,  shrieks  and  wail- 
ings. That  column  is  twenty -six  and  a half  miles  long,  and  consists  of  93, - 
578  confirmed  inebriates,  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  moderate  drinkers 
— a motley  group  of  human  beings,  clothed  in  rags,  bloated  in  every  feature, 
with  tottering  and  palsied  limbs,  taken  from  our  Churches  and  Sabbath 
Sehoolsto  fill  our  jails  and  poor-houses,  and  finally  the  drunkard’s  grave. 

Then  follow  the  600,000  drunkards,  differing  from  their  predecessors, 
by  being  more  degraded  and  miserable.  This  motley  procession  is  over 
10,000  miles  long,  or  nearly  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  globe;  and 
if  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  for  ten  hours  a day,  it  will 
take  almost  a year  to  pass.  Again,  this  mournful  train  would  encompass 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  allow  for  a strong 
detail  to  guard  all  our  islands,  forts  and  arsenals. 

But  enough! — my  soul  revolts  at  these  terrible  sights!  When,  oh 
when,  will  these  sad  and  shameful  sights  no  more  be  seen?  Shall  this 
soul  and  body-destroying  traffic  be  banished  from-  this  land  of  schools, 
Churches  and  Bibles?  Oh,  Christian  men  and  women! — you  that  take 
your  occasional  glass  of  beer  and  wine — ask  yourselves  if  you  can  still 
indulge,  even  moderately,  in  a beverage  that  causes  so  much  evil  in  the 
land,  and  still  be  guiltless  of  your  brother’s  blood,  and  perform  your 
duties  to  God  and  your  neighbor?  Can  we  have  a proper  care  and  regard 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  rising  generation,  and  suffer  them 
to  remain  under  the  terrible  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks?  No  one  can 
claim  any  regard  for  God  and  his  neighbor,  who  is  not  rvilling  to  aid  in 
driving  this  scourge  from  the  land. 
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[ Paper  C — Rev.  Dr.  tf unkin’s  Essay.] 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  TEM- 
PERANCE CAUSE. 

Associated  action  is  powerful  action.  Combination  generates  force  by 
aggregation,  which  is  lost  by  dispersion.  If  a great  work,  bearing  upon 
the  public  weal,  and  very  desirable  to  be  accomplished,  presents  itself, 
and  yet  lies  beyond  the  range  of  individual  enterprise,  association  inter- 
poses. Men  organize  a society,  and  secure  the  might  of  concentrated 
action,  and  so  reach  their  object.  This  social  law  of  our  nature  it  is  that 
gives  man  dominion  over  the  world.  But  for  this,  the  first  command — 
‘ ; Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it” — had 
never  been  accomplished.  The  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  heaven  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  could  never  have  been  brought  into  subjection 
but  by  associated  action.  Does  public  convenience  call  for  a bridge,  a 
railroad,  a bank,  a school-house,  a college  or  a church,  wdiose  cost  runs 
beyond  the  range  of  private  capital,  combination  concentrates  the  neces- 
sary physical  power,  and  the  work  is  carried  through.  Usually,  for 
facility  in  the  management  of  the  joint  concern,  a charter  is  procured 
from  government,  and  thus  is  created  an  artificial  moral  person,  respon- 
sible within  its  own  sphere  to  the  general  public.  In  this  way  innumer- 
able objects  are  accomplished,  otherwise  impracticable.  In  each  and 
every  case  there  is  one  thing  defined,  one  object  to  be  accomplished,  one 
end  aimed  at;  and  the  association  and  charter  accomplish  that.  Obvi- 
ously, the  more  clearly  it  is  defined  and  the  less  complicated,  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  secured. 

Such  an  association  is  the  visible  Church  of  God.  But  from  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  mankind,  has. He  called,  and  does  He  still  call  its  members. 
This  is  intimated  by  the  original  terms  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Avhichusedto 
designate  the  body  corporate — called  out  of — lcalial — ecclesia.  He  has  given 
it  a charter  and  by-laws.  He  has  specified  its  end  and  object,  and  the 
means  of  securing  it.  This  visible  Church  is  composed  and  constituted 
of  all  men  everywhere,  who  hear  the  divine  call,  “ Come  out,  and  be  ye 
-separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing;  and  I will  receive  you,  and 
be  a Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the 
Lord  Almighty.”  All  who  hearken  and  obey  this  call — in  other  words,  all 
who  make  a credible  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  belong  to  this 
Church.  Of  course  this  is  designed  to  ignore  sectarian  lines  and  denom- 
inational distinctions.  For  wise  purposes,  and  well  known  to  Himself, 
but  very  imperfectly  to  us,  the  King  has  seen  proper,  in  his  providence, 
to  divide  up  His  Church  into  various  sections;  but  His  army  is  not  cut 
thereby  into  hostile  bands.  We  had  half  a million  of  men  on  foot  the 
day  the  stars  and  bars  were  hauled  down,  but  they  were  cut  up  into  se- 
parate corps,  not  an  hundred  thousand  in  any  one  field,  but  all  fighting 
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for  one  cause.  The  men  of  Chattanooga,  of  Gettysburg  and  of  Appo- 
mattox, all  belonged  to  the  Union  Army.  All  churches,  sects,  denomi- 
nations, who  hold  the  true  faith  and  worship  its  Divine  Author,  belong 
to  the  one  visible  Church,  as  embraced  in  our  question. 

What  is  the  grand  end  for  which  this  divinely-called  and  chartered 
association  is  brought  into  being.  Is  there  set  before  it  one  great  object 
whose  accomplishment  wTill  not  belittle,  but  magnify  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  its  mission?  Assuredly:  for  its  high  and  glorious  mission  is 
to  bring  back  a revolted  world  into  the  submission  due  to  its  Liege  Lord, 
King,  Creator;  to  restore  man  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  Having,  in 
infinite  wisdom,  condescension  and  love,  purposed  to  reveal  the  new 
attribute  of  mercy  to  His  moral  universe;  and  having  chosen  this  earth  of 
ours  as  the  theatre  of  that  stupendous  exhibition,  it  hath  pleased  our  gra- 
cious Lord  to  organize  a Society,  out  of  the  very  midst  of  revolt,  ruin 
and  rebellion,  as  His  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work — a 
creation  more  sublime.  “I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out 
of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  that 
unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  swear.”  “For 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall 
be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a pure  offering.”  “For  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.”  In 
exact  accordance  with  this  are  the  terms  of  the  commission  given  to  the 
Church:  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature” — “and  lo!  I am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.”  This  commission  is  given,  not  to  the  Apostles  as  such,  but  to 
the  disciples — to  the  officers  appointed  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  body 
of  believers,  just  as  in  civil  affairs.  The  right,  power  and  authority  to 
rule  over  men,  is  from  God;  the  designation  of  the  hands  to  be  entrusted 
with  it,  is  with  the  Church — the  professed  people  of  God.  Thus  we  reach 
the  high  table-land  on  which  the  armies  of  the  living  God  are  encamped, 
and  which  they  are  appointed  to  hold  and  defend  for  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation.  These  plains  of  Abraham  the  soldier  of  the  cross  is  bound  to 
occupy  until  the  enemy  flee;  though,  like  Wolfe,  he  should  sell  his  life 
for  deathless  renown. 

This,  then,  is  the  one  glorious  end  for  which  the  Church  is  created;  for 
which  her  charter  is  granted;  for  which  her  ranks  are  kept  full  by  the 
constantly  recurring  Divine  call — to  conquer  the  world  for  Jesus.  Broad 
ground  this!  A mighty  power  to  be  met  and  overcome.  All  that  is  in 
the  world — the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  are  arrayed  in  malignant  hate  against  the  Daughter  of  Zion.  But 
the  weapons  of  her  warfare,  though  not  carnal,  are  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  clown  of  strongholds,  and  the  strongest  of  these  is  the 
Sumter  of  the  drunken  God. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  relative  position  of  the  Church  to  the  in- 
terests of  Satan’s  kingdom  in  general;  and,  of  course,  to  the  interests  of 
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the  Lord,  wc  must  now  tie  ourselves  down  to  our  own  proper  theme,  her 
relation  to  the  Temperance  cause:  and  obviously  it  is  a relation  of  stead- 
fast, unfaltering  friendship.  For,  as  just  intimated,  the  strongest  fortress 
in  [Satan’s  kingdom,  whether  for  defense  or  assault,  is  the  palace  of 
Bacchus. 

First , for  defense;  and  here  note, 

1.  The  subordination  of  another  mean  divinity  to  Bacchus.  Mammon 
plants  his  throne  on  a leasehold  from  his  drunken  majesty.  His  invest- 
ments here  are  immense,  and  his  income  vast.  From  the  gin  palaces  of 
London,  down  to  the  live-gallon  lager  beer  saloons  of  Philadelphia,  ("and 
where  within  Satan’s  wide  empire,  out  of  hell  or  in  it,  could  you  find  a 
meaner  place?)  the  mighty  dollar  reigns.  I see  it  affirmed  from  the  New 
York  Tribune , that  the  whole  cost  of  liquors  made  and  sold  annually  in 
the  United  States,  is  about  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  a sum 
adequate  to  extinguish  the  national  debt  in  five  years.  “In  the  con- 
sumption of  this  liquor,  sixty  thousand  lives  are  yearly  destroyed,  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women  are  sent  to  prison,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  children  are  bequeathed  to  the  poor-houses  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. ’ ’ 

2.  Then,  for  a moment,  think  of  the  might  of  these  two  base  gods, 
through  bribery  and  the  ballot,  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  our  country. 
The  army  that  crushed  the  rebellion  lies  prostrated  under  the  crushing 
and  poisoning  influence  of  the  still-worm.  The  drunken  divinity  bran- 
dishes his  thyrsus  in  the  face  of  our  whole  army  of  collectors,  and  scouts 
in  scorn  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 

3.  Within  our  own  State,  Alcohol  is  King,  and  the  laws  are  a nullity. 
To  a very  considerable  extent,  the  license  and  prohibitory  legislation  is 
set  at  naught;  and  for  this  very  reason  sometimes  laws  are  repealed. 
Apply  this  reasoning  to  the  laws  that  protect  life,  chastity,  the  Sabbath, 
property,  &c.,  and  you  annihilate  government.  If  resistance  to  law  is  a 
good  reason  for  its  abrogation,  anarchy  results,  and  the  foundations  of 
morality  being  swept  away,  society  is  up-torn  and  man  is  a ferocious 
brute  animal. 

But,  secondly , the  power  for  aggressive  movements  in  this  department 
of  Satan’s  kingdom  is  very  great.  One  pint  of  whiskey,  or  a gallon  of 
lager,  may  decide  a seat  in  Congress.  Many  a man  votes  who  has  to  be 
held  up  at  the  window.  And  I have  known  of  a ten-gallon  keg  of 
whiskey  holding,  in  an  old  school  house,  a jolly  company  all  night,  who 
were  carried  next  day  to  the  polls,  and  voted  for  civil  officers!  Here  is 
a blow  at  the  life  of  free  government.  Look  at  Congress,  and  weep  for 
your  country.  There  are  healthful  signs,  it  is  true,  in  our  legislation. 
The  Church  is  waking  up  and  crying:  to  the  polls,  ye  Christians,  or 
perish. 

2.  The  power  of  alcohol  over  intellect  ought  to  be  specially  noted. 
Perhaps  in  the  entire  lists  of  toxicology,  there  is  not  a poison  which  more 
immediately  attacks  the  nervous  system  and  paralyzes  the  brain.  So 
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that  good  sense,  intelligence  and  learning  affords  no  guarantee.  Indeed, 
•cases  have  frequently  occurred  wherein  piety  has  proved  an  inadequate 
protection.  We  are  told  that  drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  (1  Cor.  vi.  9. ) ; and  some  have  hence  inferred  that  a man  truly 
pious  is  proof  against  these  “wiles  of  the  devil.”  Well,  I admit  that  a 
man  giving  himself  over  to  habitual  drunkenness  can  hardly  give  evi- 
dence of  piety.  But  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another?  I have  known 
cases  where  my  soul  trembled  and  stood  in  awe.  Besides,  in  that  pas- 
sage, Paul  is  not  speaking  of  heaven  itself,  hut  concerning  the  Church 
visible.  But  even  with  this  mitigation,  we  have  much  reason  to  fear,  at 
thought  of  being  left  to  the  fiery  trial  by  the  fiend. 

Look  into  “The  Eeport  of  the  Inebriate’s  Asylum,”  New  York.  It  is 
officially  stated  thus:  Here  is  the  record  of  applications,  (I  understand 
for  the  year,)  — 


Clergymen 39 

Judges 8 

Merchants 340 

Physicians 226 

Gentlemen 240 

Rich  men’s  daughters 1300 


Total 2153 


— American  Guardian , p.  67. 

What  a fearful  catalogue!  And  I know  not  whether  the  first  or  the 
last  suggests  the  more  painful  class  of  painful  reflections.  Has  the 
Ghurcli  of  God  no  interest  in  such  things?  Have  rich  men  no  ground 
for  anxiety  on  behalf  of  their  children?  Can  money  buy  off  these  thirteen 
hundred  fine,  educated,  beloved  daughters,  from  the  clutches  of  the  fiend? 
Alas!  alas!  in  probably  a majority  of  cases,  no! — they  are  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  anything  but  a miracle  of  grace. 

Let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  the  mighty  spiritual  weapons  with  which 
the  Church  stands  ready  to  combat  the  powers  of  darkness.  She  is  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  it  is  by  letting  her  light  shine  that 
.she  dispels  darkness  and  puts  to  flight  the  legions  of  error  and  death. 
Thus  runs  her  commission — go,  teach  all  nations.  This  is  the  one 
only  way  of  putting  darkness  to  flight.  Let  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arise  with  healing  in  His  wings,  and  the  Church  will  rise  and  shine.  Let 
her  always  remember  that  she  is  mighty  through  God.  Her  teaching 
function  is  her  main  power.  She  is  God’s  witness  against  all  error  and 
iniquity,  and  in  favor  of  all  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  material  of  all  her  teaching  and  testifying  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Book.  The  work  of  the  Church,  in  this  behalf,  is  mainly  expository, 
and  that  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  gospel.  Is  not  my  word  as  a fire, 
and  as  a hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces!  “It  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I please,  and  it  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I sent  it.”  Such  is  the  humble  office  of  the 
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Church  and  of  her  ministry.  The  message  she  bears  is  God’s,  she  is  only 
the  internuncio.  "VVe  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord; 
and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus’  sake. 

Another  power  the  Church  has,  is  the  force  of  a holy  example.  Her 
conduct  must  correspond  with  her  Lord’s  testimony;  if  not,  the  one  neu- 
tralizes the  other,  and  men  will  believe  and  say,  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  Herein  is  a great  evil  which  I have  seen  under  the  sun. 
I have  seen  church  courts  depending  for  reforming  their  members  upon 
outside  influences.  Temperance  societies,  in  themselves,  are  good  and 
proper  as  adventitious  aids,  but  deceitful  and  ruinous  when  substituted  in 
the  place  and  room  of  that  discipline  which  her  King  has  ordained  for 
reformation  in  His  Church. 

But  we  should  notice  discipline  as  a distinct  power,  with  which  the 
adversary  must  be  fought  ofF  and  driven  from  the  field.  This  is  an  aid 
to  the  preceding.  By  faithful  discipline  the  church  is  to  be  kept  pure. 
These  constitute  an  important  part  of  her  armor,  and  their  efficiency  de- 
pends largely  upon  their  being  kept  clear  and  bright.  But,  as  said 
before,  if  the  Church,  from  false  delicacy  or  sinful  timidity,  neglect  dis- 
cipline and  lean  upon  outside  influence  in  its  place,  she  ignores  a divine 
ordinance  and  substitutes  a human  invention  in  its  place.  Such  de- 
pendence for  the  reformation  of  drunken  members  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  succeed,  and  the  power  of  the  Church  will  be  more  or 
less  paralyzed.  Moreover,  it  is  a grievous  perversion  of  the  very 
nature  and  design  of  Temperance  societies,  which  ought  to  be  an  aid , 
not  a substitute  for  discipline;  and,  indeed,  a neglect  of  the  main  part  of 
discipline — in  private,  kindly,  loving  Christian  conference,  counsel  and 
advice,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  delinquency  in  a brother — neglect  of 
this  led  to  the  Temperance  organizations  at  first;  and  they  were  not 
outside,  but  in  and  of  the  Church— although  outside  of  its  office-bearers. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Church’s  labor  in  conquering 
the  world  for  Jesus,  consists  mainly  of  exposition — simply  declaring  and 
testifying  what  her  Lord  hath  uttered  in  His  holy  word.  I should  not 
account  myself  up  to  the  line  of  duty,  if  I did  not  here  chide  the  fair 
spouse  of  her  Lord  for  falling  a little  short  of  duty  in  this  behalf.  You 
will  indulge  me  in  expressing  the  idea  thus.  Since  the  springing  up  of 
Temperance  societies,  which  we  have  just  seen,  were  occasioned  by  a 
partial  neglect  of  church  officers,  this  neglect  has  increased,  extending 
to  her  teaching  department.  I mean  that  ministers  have  not  increased, 
but  diminished  the  amount  of  their  expositions  bearing  on  Temperance. 
I may  misapprehend  the  facts,  but  this  is  my  impression.  And  that  the 
facts  should  be  so  is  extremely  natural.  Preaching  Temperance,  says 
the  minister,  is  a specialty,  and  as  we  have  had  a Temperance  lecture  not 
long  since,  I will  therefore  not  expound  this,  that  and  the  other  passage; 
and  thus  texts  full  and  rich  with  the  doctrine  are  passed  by.  In  the  same 
direction  bears  the  fact  undoubted  that,  as  a specialty,  Temperance  lec- 
turing fell  into  the  hands  of  many  who  used  special  freedom  of  speech 
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and  ignored  some  rules  of  order  usually  accounted  law  in  the  pulpit.  A 
special  style  of  oratory  created  special  objections,  not  only  to  the  style,, 
but  also  to  the  subject.  Undoubtedly,  Temperance  lectures  sunk  below 
the  solemn  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  and  must,  I think,  have  had  an  influ- 
ence in  producing  the  neglect  of  which  1 complain.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  I am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  Church  has  failed,  in  her 
Bible  exposition,  to  do  justice  to  the  Temperance  cause.  She  has  not 
succeeded  in  convincing  herself  and  her  children  that  the  habitual  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  as  a beverage,  is  sinful  or  even  seriously  dangerous. 
Teetotalism  is  not  received  by  the  great  body  of  Church  members  as  de 
fide , nor  even  as  a fide— as  a doctrine  of  faith,  or  even  as  an  opinion  safe 
and  good. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  introduce  what  I have  to  say  on  this  vital  point  by 
stating  the  grand  argument  against  teetotalism,  and  then  by  answering 
it  at  some  length  by  a Bible  exposition,  if  I am  able.  You  ask  a good 
neighbor,  a friend  of  good  order  and  a strictly  temperate  man,  to  give- 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a drink. 
He  turns  upon  you  with  the  question: 

“Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  wine  is  used  by  the  prophet  Zachariah 
(ix,  17)  as  the  symbol  of  blessing — and  that  in  the  Gospel  day — ‘Corn 
shall  make  the  young  men  cheerful,  and  neic  wine  the  maids?’  Do  you 
not  know  how  Isaiah  (lxii,  8,  9)  promises  to  Israel,  as  a blessing — 1 The 
sons  of  the  stranger  shall  not  drink  thy  wine  for  the  which  thou  hast 
labored;  but  they  that  have  brought  it  together  shall  drink  it  in  the 
courts  of  my  holiness?’  Wine,  therefore,  is  a blessing  promised  and 
allowed  to  be  drunken  by  the  people  of  God.  Do  you  not,  my  dear  sir,, 
believe  that  our  Saviour  hath  in  all  things  set  us  an  example,  that  we 
should  tread  in  His  steps?” 

“Certainly,  sir,  that  is  His  language,  and  we  cannot  err  in  follow- 
ing Him — ‘these  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He 
goetli.’  ” 

“Yerygood;  here  we  are  agreed.  But  again:  Do  you  not  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  wrought  a miracle,  by  creating  wine  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana — that  He  drank  of  it  Himself  and  encouraged  His  friends  to  drink 
of  it?  Do  you  not  believe  that  He  took  wine  and  drank  of  it,  and  gave 
it  to  His  disciples,  commanding  them,  ‘Drink  ye  all  of  it’— and  that  this 
wine  supper  was  ordered  to  continue  and  does  continue  in  the  Church 
till  this  present?” 

“Most  certainly;  the  marriage  supper  and  the  sacramental  supper  have 
the  sanction  of  His  example  and  command  for  the  use  of  wine  on  such 
occasions.” 

“ And  yet,  sir,  you  want  me  to  promise  not  to  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever He  goeth,  but  only  so  far  as  your  society  goetli!  You  ask  mo, 
when  about  to  imitate  His  example,  to  stop  short  and  say,  ‘I  can’t  do* 
it— it  would  be  wrong.’  Is  not  this  to  slander  the  Lord?  Is  it  not  to* 
say  to  Him,  ‘ I am  holier  than  Thou?’  No,  sir,  I cannot  take  your  tee- 
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total  pledge;  I have  too  much  respect  for  the  Saviour  of  lost  men,  thus 
to  censure  Ilis  conduct  and  deny  the  sacred  supper.” 

There,  my  friends,  is  the  argument  against  the  total  abstinence  doc- 
trine. It  is  exceedingly  plausible,  and  if  there  is  no  flaw  in  it  our  cause 
is  lost;  we  must  disband  our  Temperance  societies,  surrender  to  King 
Alcohol  and  float  down  his  burning  river,  till  we  merge  in  that  lake 
whose  fire  is  never  quenched.  Does  your  soul  shrink  from  this  finality? 
Does  your  heart  tremble  for  the  Ark  of  the  Lord?  I am  glad  of  it.  You 
see  how  good  and  upright  men  may  be  acting  honestly  in  their  course  of 
cold  friendship  or  active  opposition  to  your  society.  You  have  often 
wondered  at  their  indifference,  and  perhaps  used  the  sharp  language  of 
unchristian  censoriousness.  But  in  your  patience  possess  your  souls. 
This  plausible  argument  involves  a lapsus  in  logic;  there  is  a fallacy  in 
it,  and  fallacies  are  often  difficult  to  detect.  For  more  than  forty  years 
I have  been,  tracking  out  this  one,  as  Putnam  did  the  wolf,  and  do  sup- 
pose that,  with  the  efficient  aid  of  the  venerable  President  Nott,  I have 
traced  it  to  its  den.  All  logical  fallacies  can  be  reduced  to  one  category, 
viz:  the  creation  of  a fourth  term  in  the  syllogism.  In  the  present  case, 
it  lies  in  the  two  meanings  of  the  one  word,  wine.  Our  objector  against 
teetotalism  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  this  word,  in  our  English  Bible, 
Is  used  as  the  name  of  two  kinds  of  liquids,  of  very  different  characters — 
the  one  intoxicating,  the  other  uuintoxicating.  He' is  unaware  of  the  fact 
That,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  this  distinction  is  written  out  by  twro  entirely 
different  words.  For  your  convenience  and  satisfaction,  I will  write 
down  and  enunciate  these  in  equivalent  English  letters: 

Yayin — This  noun  is  formed  from  a verb,  which  Robinson’s  Gesenius 
defines  thus:  ‘-To  boil  up,  to  be  in  a ferment— whence  yaven,  mud, 
mire,  and  yayin,  wine.”  No  higher  authority  can  be  found  than  Gesen- 
ius. The  force-of  the  word,  then,  implies  fermentation — the  development 
of  alcohol — intoxicating  liquor. 

The  other  word — Tmosn — the  same  authority  derives  from  a verb 
which  signifies  “to  take,  to  seize  upon  and  hold  as  a hereditary  posses- 
sion.” Stockius  agrees  to  this,  and  both  translate  by  the  Latin  mustum , 
which  is  confessedly  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.  But  we  are 
not  safe  entirely  if  we  lean  upon  the  prime,  generic  sense  of  words, 
without  regard  to  the  usus  loquendi.  Therefore  I have  classified,  after 
careful  examination,  all  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  instances  of 
the  use  of  yayin  in  the  Hebrew,  as  translated  by  oinos  in  the  Greek 
Bible.  I have  written  the  references  out  in  full,  but  not  here,  and  shall 
submit  to  you  the  results  of  the  classification. 

Yayin  is  used  forty-eight  times,  where  the  very  terms  used,  or  neces- 
sary inferences  from  them,  demonstrate  its  connection  with  drunkenness 
and  other  immoralities. 

It  is  used  forty-one  times  where  the  context  does  not  make  it  evident 
that  immoralities  are  connected  with  it— these  are  equivocal. 

It  is  used  eleven  times,  if  we  include  Melchisedek’s  case,  in  connection 
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with  religious  observances — viz:  as  drink-offerings,  which  were  poured 
upon  the  sacrifices  or  on  the  ground;  so  David  poured  out  the  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem. 

It  is  used  twenty-two  times  to  signify  a drink  forbidden  to  be  used. 

It  is  used  six  times  under  permission,  less  or  more  express;  yet  several 
of  these  are  doubtful,  being  figurative. 

Now,  if  we  add  the  twenty-two  forbidden  cases  to  the  forty-eight  con- 
nected with  drunkenness,  we  have  seventy  cases  of  condemnation  against 
yayin — proving  it  an  intoxicating  liquor;  and  this,  being  a majority  of  the 
whole,  creates  the  high  presumption  that  the  forty-one  undecided  cases 
are  of  the  same  character;  thus  one  hundred  and  eleven  times  this  word 
signifies  an  alcoholic  liquid — add  the  eleven  drink-offerings  and  the  six 
permissions,  and  we  have  the  whole  number  accounted  for.  Yayin  is 
the  juice  of  the  grape  fermented — an  intoxicating  liquor. 

This  is  our  first  line  of  defence — our  right  wing — Kulp’s  Hill,  if  you 
will  allow  the  allusion,  where  a most  desperate  and  determined  effort  was 
made  to  break  through.  Had  it  been  successful — had  the  enemy  gained 
a permanent  lodgment  and  turned  our  right— the  battle  is  lost,  Gettys- 
burg is  lost,  the  nation  is  lost,  and  slavery  triumphant  forever.  But  the 
drunken  god  is  not  victor.  The  Bible  no  where  justifies  the  use,  as  a 
beverage,  of  alcoholic  wine. 

We  turn  to  the  other  side — glance  at  the  hard  granite  of  Round  Top, 
no  firmer  than  the  fearless  men  who  form  that  terrific  line  of  death 
among  the  rocks.  Our  left,  too,  is  invincible.  So  truth  is  eternal,  and 
the  Hebrew  word  for  truth  means  a rock. 

A classification  has  been  made  of  the  whole  thirty-eight  times  that 
Tirosh  occurs  in  the  Bible.  The  results  are  soon  told.  It  is  translated 
twenty-six  times  wine  simply,  ten  times  new  wine , and  once  only  sweet 
wine.  Now,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  because  I have 
scrutinized  every  case,  I affirm  that  Tirosh  is  never  used  in  connection 
with  drunkenness  'or  other  immoralities,  but  always  with  approbation 
and  as  a blessing,  either  expressly  or  impliedly.  I shall  quote  for  your 
satisfaction,  and  as  a sample  of  the  invariable  use,  the  first  four  cases  in 
the  order  of  the  Book: 

Gen.  xxvii,  28 — “Therefore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  Tirosh."  And  verse  87, 
Isaac  repeats  to  Esau  this  blessing  bestowed  on  Jacob — “Behold,  I have 
made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his  brethren  have  I given  to  him  for  servants; 
and  with  corn  and  Tirosh  have  I sustained  him.”  Who  will  show  us  a 
case  where  Yayin  is  bestowed  as  a blessing? 

Num.  xviii,  12 — “All  the  best  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best  of  the  Tirosh , 
and  of  the  wheat,  the  first  fruits  of  them  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the 
Lord,  them  have  I given  thee.” 

Deut.  vii,  13— “And  he  will  love  thee,  and  bless  thee,  and  multiply 
thee;  he  will  also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land, 
thy  corn  and  thy  Tirosh  and  thine  oil.” 
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Deut.  xi,  14 — “That  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  corn  and  thy  Tirosh 
and  thine  oil.”  Such  is  the  invariable  usus  loquendi. 

Per  contra:  Noah  erred  through  Tayin ; and  he  awoke  from  his  Tayin 
only  to  feel  his  soul  filled  with  shame  and  displeasure.  The  daughters 
of  Lot  used  Tayin  to  accomplish  their  foul  lust;  and  our  world  is  full  of 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  the  results  of  the  same  combinations  in  our  own 
day.  Some  cr  itics  impute  to  Noah  the  first  discovery  of  wine.  The 
narrative  rather  suggests  the  idea  of  reviving  an  art  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar.  And  I cannot  see  how  Satan  could  have  succeeded,  in 
fifteen  centuries,  in  corrupting  the  whole  race  so  fearfdlly,  without 
Tayin.  He  could  not  have  conquered  the  world  unto  death,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  Lieutenant-General.  Take  alcohol  out  of  German  lager  and 
Irish  whisky,  and  the  devil  will  soon  hold  a large  sale  of  old  copper. 

What  now  have  we  gained  by  our  classification?  Just  this — there 
were  two  kinds  of  wines  in  use  in  ancient  times.  Tayin  was  a poisonous 
liquor,  made  by  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  whereby  alcohol  is  devel- 
oped. Tirosh  is  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape,  without  fermentation,  and 
of  course  without  poison  in  it.  The  former  is  condemned  in  the  Bible  as 
a curse,  and  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  a curse;  the  latter  is  always  ap- 
proved of,  and  it  only  is  used  as  a blessing,  and  the  symbol  of  a spiritual 
blessing.  These  two  kinds  of  wine,  called  by  names  so  clearly  distinct, 
were  in  use  all  over  the  East  and  the  Roman  world,  down  to  our  Chris- 
tian era.  But  these  two  were  translated  in  the  LXXII  by  the  common 
name  wine.  Consequently,  New  Testament  writers  had  no  selection  of 
terms:  they  must  use,  as  the  LXXII  did  and  as  we  do,  the  Greek  word 
wine  to  designate  both,  and  we  use  it  to  express  other  fermentations — 
currant  wine,  etc.;  hence  the  two  meanings  of  the  one  term— oinos 
means  Tayin — oinos  means  Tirosh.  Both  these  propositions  are  true, 
viz:  oinos  is  an  intoxicating  liquor — oinos  is  an  unintoxicating.  And 
here  is  the  basis  of  the  fallacy  of  our  temperate,  but  anti-Temperance 
friend.  When  his  friend  admitted  that  Christ  used  wine,  he  meant — or, 
had  he  known  the  distinction,  he  would  have  meant — Tirosh , the  unin- 
toxicating liquid;  but  his  friendly  opponent  meant  that  Jesus  made  and 
drank  Tayin , the  intoxicating  or  poisonous  liquid.  But  this  loss  of  the 
distinctive  Hebrew  terms  was  not  accompanied  by  a loss  of  the  things 
meant  by  them.  Good,  i.  e.  unintoxicating  wine  continued;  and  bad,  i.  e. 
intoxicating  wine  continued.  The  Tayin  that  made  Noah  drunk  makes 
his  sons — alas!  and  daughters  also — drunk.  The  Tirosh  that  blessed 
Jacob  and  made  the  maids  cheerful,  has  the  same  effect  still. 

On  this  elevated  and  firm  platform,  the  Church’s  main  business  is  to> 
wrest  from  the  enemies’  hands  any  passage  of  Scripture  which  he  may  at- 
tempt to  pervert.  We  cannot  rightlfully  be  called  upon  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence, at  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  of  these  two- 
kinds  of  wine,  though  Pliny  [and  Columela  do  this  abundantly.  Hav- 
ing established  this  from  the  old,  it  remains,  unless  proof  of  its  cessation 
be  attempted.  And,  indeed,  nature  proves  it.  Tayin — intoxicating  grape 
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juice  was  unintoxicating — was  Tirosh  before  it  fermented;  but  in  this  pro- 
cess it  becomes  Yayin.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  leathern 
bottles.  New  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  that  the  gases  gener- 
ated in  the  fermentation  may  not  burst  the  leather,  new  and  adapted  to 
-stretch.  I should  have  observed  that  Yayin  is  never  translated  new  wine 
in  the  Old  Testament.  That  would  be  a contradiction,  for  it  is  the  name 
of  the  liquor  only  after  fermentation.  Nor  can  it  be  demanded  that  we 
must  point  out  all  the  cases  where  oinos  means  the  fermented,  and  where 
the  unfermented  liquor.  The  word  occurs  thirty -three  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  eleven  of  these  in  the  case  of  the  bottles.  Six  more  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  marriage.  Which  kind  is  meant,  must  be  ascertained 
by  an  inspection  of  the  context  of  each,  and  is  really  a small  matter. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  marriage  is  not  of  small  consequence.  It 
becomes,  when  generalized,  a momentous  cjuestion.  Did  our  blessed 
Lord,  on  this  or  any  occasion,  drink  intoxicating  liquor?  The  man  who 
answers  this  question  affirmatively,  assumes  a fearful  responsibility.  The 
onus  probandi,  all  men  admit,  lies  on  the  affirmant.  If  the  Grand  Jury 
and  Prosecuting  Attorney  send  up  to  court  a bill  for  murder,  they  must 
prove  it.  The  accused  can  never  be  called  upon  to  prove  his  own  inno- 
cence. If  you  indict  a man  for  treason,  prove  it;  if  for  theft,  prove  it;  if 
for  murder,  prove  it.  If  you  charge  a member  of  your  society  with  vio- 
lating his  pledge,  you  must  mention  time,  place  and  circumstances  under 
which  he  took  a drink  or  drinks  of  brandy  or  whiskey  and  water;  and 
then  your  witnesses  must  establish  the  facts  beyond  a doubt,  before  you 
will  condemn  and  expel  him.  And  is  not  our  Lord’s  reputation  entitled 
to  equal  protection?  But,  in  the  argument  of  our  temperate  friend — our 
moderate  drinker— is  it  not  assumed  that,  at  the  marriage,  He  created, 
used  and  distributed  intoxicating  wine? — wine  that  in  Hebrew  would  be 
called  Yayin ? The  very  life  of  this  argument  hangs  on  this  point.  That 
our  Lord  drank  Tirosh  we  admit;  but  Tirosh  is  a harmless  beverage — 
about  as  unintoxicating  as  tea  and  coffee.  The  charge  then  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ  used  intoxicating  wine  at  Cana;  and  this  is  constantly  quoted  as 
proof  against  teetotalism.  I throw  out  a few  hints  for  the  prosecution: 

1.  The  entertainers  had  provided  what  they  deemed  sufficient,  but  it 
ran  short.  Therefore, 

2.  Men  had  well  drunken;  this  proves,  free  indulgence,  not  inebriety. 

3.  The  contents  of  the  water-pots  bear  in  the  same  direction — they  con- 
tained about  twenty  gallons  apiece,  making  in  all  a hundred  and  twehty 
gallons. 

4.  This  large  supply  was  new  wine.  Who  will  prove  it  to  be  Yayin? 

5.  This  new  wine  was  good — all  around  the  table  it  was  complimented, 
and  liberally  used — each  had  a double  a portion. 

6.  Good  wine  in  that  age  was  unintoxicating.  This  I cannot  stop  to 
prove.  Dr.  Nott  has  put  it  beyond  dispute. 

Now,  manifestly,  had  this  been  such  as  the  Tribune  mentions,  of  which 
$8,000,000  arc  manufactured  annually  in  New  York.  “Madeira  is  made 
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by  passing  the  Oi!  of  Whiskey  through  carbon.”  Had  all  the  wine  used 
on  this  occasion,  so  freely,  been  Tayin , it  would  have  turned  out  an  Irish 
wedding.  It  would  have  verified  Moses1  description:  Deut.  xxxii:  32,  33, 
“For  their  vine  is  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah;  their 
grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter;  their  wine,  Tayin , is  the 
poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps.”  It  would  haveillus- 
trated Solomon’s — “Who  hath  woe?  Who  hath  sorrow?  Who  hath  con- 
tentions? Who  hath  babblings?  Who  hath  wounds  without  cause? 
Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  Tayin ; they  that 
go  to  seek  mixed  wine” — Mesek — spiced  liquor.  “Look  not  thou  upon 
the  Tayin , when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in  the  cup,  when  it 
moveth  itself  aright:  at  the  last  it  bitetli  like  a serpent  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder.”  Prov.  xxiii:  29-32. 

Let  now  the  man  who  thinks  that  our  Saviour  used  intoxicating  liquors, 
meditate  on  these  facts — let  him  review  his  evidence,  and,  as  in  the  gracious 
Master’s  presence,  tell  us  candidly,  do  you  believe  Jesus  Christ  used 
intoxicating  drinks?  Are  you  clear  in  your  convictions  of  this  as  a truth? 
You  hesitate!  Then,  as  a Scotch  judge  would  say,  the  panel  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  How  dare  you  pronounce  a doubtful  sentence 
upon  the  innocent? 

But  I must  stop.  The  Church  is,  and  ought  much  more  to  be,  a Tem- 
perance society.  To  defend  her  Master’s  cause— to  vindicate  His  honor 
by  teaching  His  truth — this  must'ever  be  the  burden  of  her  duty,  and  the 
special  work  of  her  ministry.  Let  her  Nazarites  be  “purer  than  snow” 
— let  them  be  “whiter  than  milk.”  Let  her  purge  her  ministry  and  her 
membership  from  all  complicity  with  the  alcoholic  traffic,  then  may  she 
hope  in  confidence  to  see  truth  triumph,  and  the  mightiest  citadel  in. 
Satan’s  dominions  tumble  into  ruins.  Amen — so  let  it  be! 
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[Paper  1)--T)r.  Corson's  Essay.] 

ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS  IN  DISEASE— THEIR  USE  AS 
PREVENTIVES  AND  REMEDIES. 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  these 
drink  son  mankind,  it  must  sound  strangely  to  hear  of  their  use  as  preven- 
tives of,  and  remedies  for  diseases,  which  they  are  so  efficient  in  producing. 
And  here,  in  the  very  start,  allow  me  to  say,  that  of  all  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  human  family,  no  one  produces  such  wide-spread  misery  and 
disease;  not  one  is  so  destructive  of  human  life — not  one  is  so  fatal  to 
the  comfort  and  peace  of  families — as  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks; 
and  in  deep  sorrow  I am  compelled  to  add,  nothing  so  greatly  tends 
to  foster  and  engender  an  appetite  for  them,  as  the  recommendation 
of  them  by  physicians  as  remedies  for  disease,  and  as  invigorators  of 
health.  It  is  a lamentable  fact  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  many  phy- 
sicians have  prescribed  wine,  brandy,  whiskey,  or  the  malt  liquors,  in 
nearly  all  the  cases  which  have  come  under  their  care — even  to  patients 
whose  complaints  have  been  of  the  most  trifling  kind — and  in  thousands 
of  cases  have  created  a fierce  appetite  for  alcoholic  drinks,  which  has 
driven  them  to  degradation  and  premature  death.  Our  inquiry  should  be 
— Is  Alcohol  absolutely  essential  in  the  treatment  of  any  disease?  This 
question  is  now  impressing  most  anxiously  the  best  minds  in  the  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Samuel  'Wilkes,  lecturing  to  his  large  class  of  students  in 
Jurg’s  Hospital  (London J a few  months  since,  said:  “To  my  mind  the 
most  important  question  in  Therapeutics,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  value 
of  Alcohol  in  disease.  But  the  matter  which  I now  wish  strongly  to  en- 
force on  you  is,  that  you  are  as  thoroughly  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
the  administration  of  Alcohol,  as  you  would  any  drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Endeavor,  if  you  can,  to  erase  from  your  minds  that  it  is  a proven  fact, 
that  Alcohol  is  a tonic,  or  a necessary  part  of  any  one’s  beverage.  This 
is  assumed  by  a large  mass  of  people;  and  the  meaning  of  the  question 
which  your  patient  puts  to  you  when  he  says,  ‘ IVhat  shall  I drink?’  is  not 
‘ Shall  I take  a stimulant  or  leave  it  alone?’  but  ‘ Shall  I drink  beer,  wine 
or  spirits?’  He  often  confesses  that  he  is  in  great  difficulty — that  none  of 
these  drinks  agree  with  him;  but  that  he  must  take  something  appears  to 
him  as  necessary  as  taking  his  daily  bread;  that  he  could  do  without  them 
has  never  entered  his  mind.  He  assumes  that  these  drinks  give  strength 
—that  just  in  proportion  to  a man’s  feeling  of  weakness  will  he  require 
one  of  them.  In  ordinary  health,  he  may  only  want  beer;  but  if  ill, 
wine — and  if  very  ill,  brandy.  I am  sorry  to  say,  this  popular  opinion 
is  shared  in  by  many  physicians.  If  the  patient  is  weak,  he  wants  sup- 
port— this  term  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  wine  or  spirits.  I should  be 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Doctor  panders  to  the  public  taste,  since  he  is  too 
often  in  accord  with  it;  but  this  agreement  between  doctor  and  patient, 
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resolves  itself  into  this:  an  extra-stimulant  is  prescribed.  You  might  ask 
to  what  complaints  I refer  when  I speak  of  this  too  common  advice;  but 
I need  only  repeat  the  word  patient — for  it  matters  little  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  since  the  reasons  for  the  treatment  are  applicable  to  all 
complaints,  and  are  founded  on  this  simple  proposition:  All  persons  who 
are  ill  are  weak;  they  have  lost  strength;  they  require  it  to  be  restored; 
Alcohol  is  a supporter  and  tonic,  therefore  Alcohol  is  a remedy  for  all 
diseases.  This  is  no  parody,  for  I constantly  hear  medical  men  say  they 
give  brandy  to  all  their  patients,  for  they  always  find  them  low.  Brandy, 
indeed,  becomes  with  some  as  universal  a remedy  as  Morrison’s  Pills,  or 
any  other  quack  medicine.  Moreover,  it  is  a medicine  of  which  the  patients 
approve,  assuming  as  they  also  do  its  supporting  and  strengthening  power. 
Y’ou  cannot,  therefore,  do  better,  if  you  have  no  compunctions  in  con- 
verting your  profession  into  a mere  trade , than  to  say  to  all  your  patients, 
after  feeling  their  pulse,  that  they  are  very  low — that  you  are  sure  they  do 
not  take  enough,  and  order  them  several  glasses  of  wine  daily.  Should 
they  be  exceedingly  ill,  with  some  desperate  organic  complaint,  then  you 
must  turn  your  remarks  to  the  friends,  and  speak  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  patient,  by  giving  him  as  much  brandy  as  can  be  poured  down 
his  throat.  By  this  method  you  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction;  for,  should 
the  patient  die  without  such  treatment,  you  may  be  blamed  for  letting  him 
slip  through  your  fingers;  whilst  if  he  die  with  it,  you  have  done  your 
best  (in  their  opinion.)  This,  I say,  would  be  a very  comfortable  and 
lucrative  mode  of  practice.”  Did  time  and  space  allow  me,  I would 
willingly  give  you  his  whole  lecture,  but  I must  content  myself  with  one 
or  more  brief  quotations.  Some  physicians  use  them  in  all  cases  of  fever; 
and,  in  referring  to  this  fact,  he  said:  “You  have  witnessed  that  fevers 
will  do  well  without  them.  Young  persons  with  typhus  and  typhoid  do  far 
better,  I believe,  without  them.  That  they  make  good  recoveries  on  sim- 
ple milk  diet,  is  a fact  which  my  hospital  cases  prove,  and  which  no  argu- 
ments can  gainsay.  It  is  also  a fact,  that  in  bronchitis,  I have  repeatedly 
seen  improvement  after  stimulants  have  been  omitted;  and,  as  regards 
heart  disease,  I am  convinced  that  the  amount  of  mischief  done  by  stimu- 
lants is  immense.”  Such  is  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  clinical  lecturer  of 
one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  world. 

The  drinking  habits  of  our  people  seem  to  be  based  on  the  belief,  that 
alcoholic  drinks  protect  them  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  cold  in  Win- 
ter, from  the  diseases  incident  to  the  warm  weather  of  Summer,  increase 
the  power  of  labor,  relieve  the  effects  of  weariness,  increase  the  appetite, 
promote  digestion,  render  them  less  liable  to  attacks  from  cholera,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  and  various  other  maladies;  and  these  opinions  have 
been  impressed  upon  them  by  the  thoughtless  recommendation  of  their 
family  physicians,  too  many  of  whom  habitually  use  them.  Now,  is  it 
true  that  they  are  preventives  of  disease,  in  any  climate,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions  in  which  man  cap  be  placed?  No;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  provocatives  of  disease  everywhere.  Dr.  Trotter  wrote: 
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“Of  all  the  evils  of  human  life,  no  cause  of  disease  has  so  wide  a range, 
or  so  large  a share,  as  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  this  I can  well 
agree  with  him,  for  the  miasmata  which  produce  fevers  are  active  but  a 
few  weeks,  cannot  rise  above  the  neighboring  hills,  and  are  hemmed  in  by 
the  smallest  rivulet.  The  malignant  dysentery  which  skirts  along  the 
gravelly  slope,  leaving  death  in  its  tracks,  has  not  power,  if  we  believe 
medical  reports,  to  taint  the  air  that  sweeps  the  neighboring  limestone 
valley. 

The  East  wind,  that  comes  laden  with  cold  and  moisture,  and  causes  a 
thousand  mothers  to  start  from  their  beds,  as  they  hear  the  croupy  cough 
of  their  little  ones,  gives  way  ere  to-morrow’s  noon,  to  the  genial  breeze 
of  the  South,  or  the  healthful  northern  blast;  but  this  pet  of  ours,  which 
we  introduce  into  all  classes  of  society  by  our  example,  which  we  force 
into  every  house  by  our  precepts,  rides  over  hill  and  mountain,  sweeps 
every  glen  and  valley,  with  a poison  as  fatal  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies or  the  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  as  in  the  lowest,  filthiest  marsh  of  our 
country.  It  laughs  to  scorn  the  sanitary  measures  devised  by  physicians 
to  arrest  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  filling  the  blood  with  corruption,  pre- 
sents to  the  eastern  scourge  thousands  of  helpless  victims.  It  is  operative 
in  every  sea — exerts  its  pestiferous  influence  as  certainly  among  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  regions  of  eternal  frost,  as  upon  the  wandering  Arab  amid 
Sahara’s  shrubless  hills  of  sand,  or  on  the  luxurious  grandee  whose  home 
is  amid  the  orange  groves  of  the  queen  of  the  Antilles.  It  respects  neither 
age,  nor  sex,  nor  occupation — regards  neither  wealth,  nor  honor,  nor 
place.  The  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  learned  and  unlearned, 
are  all  stricken,  and  fall  on  every  side  of  us;  and  yet  with  their  last  breath 
they  suck  in  its  poisonous  vapor,  and  cherish  it  as  their  last  best  hope  of 
life.  For  this  physicians  are  responsible,  for  they  profess  to  a knowledge 
of  the  human  system  and  the  laws  of  health,  and  with  great  gravity  and 
much  show  of  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  others,  descant  upon  the  injurious 
tendency  of  coffee  and  tea,  exposure  to  night  air,  thin  clothing,  tight 
lacing,  certain  kinds  of  food,  etc.,  etc.,  and  yet  how  insignificant  are  all 
these  when  contrasted  with  that  cause  which,  defying  all  competitions 
and  comparisons,  stands  alone  in  its  acknowledged  and  detestable 
supremacy. 

Our  position  should  be,  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  never  necessary  to  the 
healthy  human  system,  are  never  necessary  as  preventives  of  disease,  nor 
absolutely  essential  to  their  treatment.  Is  there  a disease  of  the  head,  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  the  kidneys,  that  lias  not  been  produced  a 
thousand  times  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks?  Is  there  a single  one  of 
these  diseases  which  demands  their  use  as  a remedy?  It  is  well  known 
that  people,  even  moderate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  are  more  lia- 
ble to  disease  than  total  abstinence  people;  while  drunkards  have  but  little 
power  to  resist  disease,  particularly  fevers,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  and 
cholera,  and  are  very  liable  to  chronic  affections  of  every  vital  organ. 

The  effect  of  Temperance  in  preserving  health,  is  shown  by  those  shrewd 
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calculators  who  manage  life  insurance  companies.  Is  a man  given  to 
drink?  He  is  rejected.  They  know  he  will  shorten  his  life.  The  visita- 
tions of  cholera  and  yellow  fever  also  prove  it.  Edward  H.  Barton,  in 
his  Sanitary  Report  of  New  Orleans,  made  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, says:  “ I have  received  an  official  document  from  G.  W.  Powell, 
esq.,  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  that  city,  ex- 
hibiting the  mortality  among  the  members  of  that  body,  during  the  last 
two  most  fatal  years  known  to  the  city,  when  it  has  been  scourged  by  the 
combined  influence  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  with  an  acknowledged 
mortality  from  them  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, there  died  in  two  years  only  twenty-nine,  and  of  these  only 
eight  died  of  yellow  fever  and  two  of  cholera;  that  one-third  were  transient 
brethren,  visiting  for  their  health,  and  that  nine-tenths  were  of  that  very 
age — from  twenty  to  forty — subject  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  climate. 

Another  proof  bearing  on  this  subject  is,  the  influence  of  climate  upon 
that  sex  who  are  proverbially  temperate  everyAvhere.  Of  the  great  mor- 
tality by  yellow  fever,  during  the  last  eight  years,  but  one-seventli  were 
females.  But,  another  proof:  incarceration  in  prison  most  fully  protects 
the  inmates.  This  it  does  by  controlling  their  habits.  In  Mexico  the 
same  immunity  occurred  with  those  incarcerated  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera;  and,  on  account  of  their  habits,  scarcely  a case  occurred  among 
the  temperate  in  its  present  visitation  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Hosack,  one  of  New  York’s  most  eminent  men,  has  affirmed,  “that 
in  consequence  of  the  habitual  temperance  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  one- 
half  of  the  members  live  to  the  age  of  forty -nine,  and  one  in  ten  lives  to  be 
eiglfly;  whereas  the  average  of  human  life  is  only  thirty-three,  and  not 
more  than  one  in  forty  lives  to  be  eighty.” 

Dr.  Willan  long  since  declared,  “that  the  use  of  those  liquors,  in  large 
cities,  produced  more  disease  than  confined  air,  unwholesome  exhalations 
and  the  combined  influences  of  all  other  evils.”  Dr.  Paris  asserted,  “that 
ardent  spirits  produce  more  than  one-half  of  all  chronic  diseases.”  Kirk: 
“that  fifteen  out  of  twenty  cases  of  liver  complaint  were  caused  by  them,” 
and  Munro  declared,  “that  a man  had  no  more  need  of  ardent  spirits  than 
a cow  or  a horse.” 

Every  writer  on  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates,  testifies  to  their  inju- 
rious effects;  and  Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  our  profession,  though  not  a Temperance  man,  near  the 
close  of  life,  and  after  along  medical  experience,  affirmed,  “that  the  evils 
of  using  them  are  so  great,  that  the  emptying  of  Pandora’s  box  was  but 
the  type  of  what  had  been  experienced  by  the  diffusion  of  those  liquors 
among  the  human  species,”  and  adds:  “ It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  one 
exercising  the  profession  of  medicine,  to  unite  with  the  moralist,  the  di- 
vine and  the  economist,  in  discouraging  the  consumption  of  those  baneful 
articles,  and,  as  the  first  step  in  the  reformation,  to  discontinue  the  bane- 
ful notion  of  their  remedial  efficacy.”  Professor  Swell,  of  Washington, 
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remarks:  “while  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  ardent 
spirits  are  indispensable,  and  for  which  there  is  not  an  adequate  substitute, 
we  are  equally  assured,  that  as  long  as  there  is  an  exception  allowed,  and 
men  are  permitted  to  use  it  as  a medicine,  so  long  we  shall  have  invalids 
and  drunkards  among  us.”  Professor  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  who 
had  no  superior  in  the  profession  in  this  country,  wrote:  “The  ressurrec- 
tion  of  the  use  of  Alcohol,  for  cases  of  sickness,  appears  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance in  a medical  way,  and  if  it  led  to  practical  abuses,  such  reserva- 
tion should  not  be  made.  ’ ’ General  Jackson,  at  one  time  reported  to  his. 
Government,  “that  only  those  soldiers  who  drank  no  intoxicating  drinks 
could  endure  the  privations  and  hardships  of  a campaign  in  Florida,  and 
successfully  resist  disease  there.”  And  British  officers  testified  that  sol- 
diers stationed  in  the  West  Indies  could  only  be  kept  in  health  by  abstain- 
ing from  alcoholic  drinks.  The  lamented  Dr.  Muzzey,  of  Cincinnati, 
declared:  “ To  a place  among  preventives  of  disease,  spirituous  drinks  can 
present  but  the  most  feeble  claims.  The  best  protection  against  disease  is. 
derived  from  a natural,  healthy,  unfluctuating  state  of  vital  action,  sus- 
tained by  plain  articles  of  nutriment,  uninfluenced  by  any  innutricious- 
stimulus  which  operates  on  the  whole  nervous  power.  The  habitual 
drinking  of  spirits  creates  a multitude  of  chronic  or  sub-acute  organic  irri- 
tations upon  which  acute  disease  is  most  easily  engrafted.  Hence,  tipplers, 
and  drunkards,  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes  of  inflammatory,  epidemic, 
and  contagious  diseases,  are  liable  to  an  attack,  and  when  attacked,  hav- 
ing the  vital  powers  unnecessarily  wasted,  they  die  in  larger  numbers. 
These  results  are  witnessed  in  epidemic  pleurisies,  lung  fevers,  the  severe 
forms  of  influenza,  pestilential  fevers  and  cholera.  There  is  the  most  ap- 
palling evidence  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  pre- 
paring the  constitution  for  an  attack  of  cholera. 

In  India,  a native  physician  declares,  “that  people  who  do  not  take 
spirits  do  not  catch  the  disorder,  even  when  with  those  who  have  it.  ’ ’ 
In  the  army  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  India,  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  more  than  half  of  the  men  died  in  the  first  twelve  days.  The  free 
use  of  spirits  in  a hot  climate  explains  it.  In  China,  the  disease  selected 
its  victims  from  among  those  who  lived  in  filth  and  intemperance.  Mr. 
Huber,  who  saw  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  perish  in  twenty- 
five  days,  in  one  town,  in  Russia,  says:  “It  is  a most  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  persons  given  to  drinking  have  been  swept  away  like  flies. 
In  Tiflis,  containing  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  every  drunkard  has 
fallen!  all  are  dead — not  one  remains!  A physician,  of  Warsaw,  says: 
“that  the  disease  spared  all  who  led  regular  lives,  and  resided  in  healthy 
situations,  but  those  who  were  dissipated  were  invariably  attacked.  Of 
one  hundred  destroyed  by  the  cholera,  ninety  used  spirits  freely.  In 
Paris,  of  thirty  thousand  who  died  from  cholera,  the  great  proportion 
were  intemperate.  It  is  computed  that  fiv-e-sixths  of  all  who  have  fallen 
by  this  disease,  in  England,  were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  intemperate. 

In  1832,  when  the  Asiatic  cholera  first  visited  this  country,  Dr.  Rhine- 
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lander,  who  visited  Montreal  during  its  prevalence  there,  says:  “The 
victims  of  the  disease  are  the  intemperate — it  invariably  cuts  them  off.” 
In  that  city,  after  there  had  been  twelve  hundred  cases,  a Montreal  jour- 
nal states  “ that  not  a drunkard  who  has  been  attacked  has  recovered,  and 
almost  all  the  victims  have  been  moderate  drinkers.”  Doctor  Sewell,  of 
Washington,  while  on  a visit  to  the  New  York  Cholera  Hospitals,  wrote 
to  a friend,  “that  of  204  cases  of  cholera  in  Park  Hospital,  only  six  were 
temperate  persons — and  that  those  had  recovered;  while  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  the  others,  when  he  wrote,  had  died,  and  that  the  facts 
were  similar  in  all  the  other  hospitals.”  In  Albany,  the  same  season, 
cholera  prevailed  for  several  weeks,  with  remarkable  mortality,  and  yet 
only  two  individuals,  of  the  five  thousand  members  of  Temperance  socie- 
ties in  that  city,  became  its  victims.  Of  seventy  male  adults  affected  with 
cholera  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital  in  1848,  only  seventeen  had  led  even 
tolerably  temperate  lives.  Says  a writer  on  this  subject:  “There  is  but 
one  appalling  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  hospital  records,  medical 
statistics,  and  the  vast  array  of  facts  which  bear  on  this  question:  it  is, 
that  among  no  class  of  society  are  the  ravages  of  contagion  so  wide- 
spread and  fatal  as  among  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  They  place  beyond  all  possible  dispute  the  facts,  that  epidemic 
malarias,  and  all  forms  of  death-inducing  miasms  and  pestilential  poisons, 
take  effect  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  certainty  upon  constitutions 
vitiated  by  alcoholic  indulgence.”  Says  Dr.  John  W.  Francis:  “Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  epidemics,  knows  full  well  the  greater 
ravages  which  pestilence  makes  upon  those  individuals  who  indulge 
largely  in  spirituous  potations;  witness  the  accounts  of  several  visitations 
of  yellow  fever  in  different  ports  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
records  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  NewT  York  and  elsewhere,  in  numer- 
ous sections  of  the  Union,  in  1832  and  1834.  It  is  forcibly  imprinted  on 
the  memory  of  every  medical  man  who  studied  the  characteristics  of  this 
peculiar  disorder,  at  our  several  cholera  hospitals  and  in  private  practice, 
that  of  the  whole  number  who  sickened  and  died  of  it,  a vast  majority 
were  composed  of  those  who  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors.”  Says  Dr.  Carpenter:  “The  nurses  in  the  cholera  hospital  at 
Manchester,  were  at  first  worked  six  hours  and  allowed  to  go  home  the 
other  six,  and  the  mortality  was  so  great  among  them,  that  there  were 
fears  of  the  failure  of  the  supply.  It  was  found,  however,  that  they  were 
much  given  to  alcoholic  potations,  during  their  leisure  hours;  and  they 
were,  therefore,  confined  to  the  hospital  and  debarred  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks — after  which  not  a single  fresh  case  occurred.” 

I have  quoted  thus  largely  from  various  writers  to  prove  how  the  use  of 
spirituous  drinks  deteriorate  the  system  and  render  it  liable  to  disease; 
and  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  my  own  forty  years’  experience  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick.  The  masses,  too,  believe  that  one  accustomed  to  drink 
freely  cannot  resist  disease  so  well  as  the  temperate.  Often,  when  I have 
been  attending  persons  very  ill  with  fever,  or  dysentery,  or  cholera,  or 
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pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  or  who  had  been  severely  injured,  the  neighbors 
would  remark  to  me,  “Doctor,  it  will  go  pretty  hard  with  him,  he  is 
pretty  much  of  a drinker.”  This  is  a universal  sentiment  with  them. 
The  patient  himself  has  often  said  to  me,  “It  will  go  pretty  hard  with 
me,  I have  drunk  very  heavily  for  some  time;”  or,  “I  have  been  a 
drinker.”  Norv,  though  alcoholic  drinks  are  thus  known  to  injure  the 
system,  many  physicians  regard  them  as  remedies  for  disease  and  adminis- 
ter them  in  the  very  maladies  which  they  produced;  witness  the  treatment  of 
delirium  tremens,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  dy- 
sentery. If  Alcohol  does  not  work  injury  to  the  system,  whence  come 
the  deformed  features  of  the  drunkard?  Whence  come  the  dreadful  feel- 
ings which  beset  him  when  he  awakes?  What  has  converted  the  love 
of  wife  and  children  into  hate?  Why  are  inebriate  asylums  springing  up 
in  many  of  the  States? 

But  it  remains  for  me  to  examine  if  alcoholic  drinks  are  necessary 
remedies  for  disease.  The  use  of  brandy,  whiskey,  etc.,  is  almost  univer- 
sal with  that  class  of  practitioners  who  are  so  free  to  prescribe  them  in 
almost  every  affection;  and  when,  three  years  since,  the  cholera  was  ex- 
pected to  visit  us  again,  great  excitement  was  manifested  by  the  people 
to  procure  some  remedy  which  would  keep  it  away  from  them,  and  they 
were,  too  often,  advised  by  physicians  to  keep  a little  good  brandy  on 
hand  as  a remedy;  and,  worse  still,  were  urged  to  live  above  it — that  is, 
fortify  themselves  against  it  by  the  daily  use  of  brandy,  porter,  whiskey, 
etc.  At  this  time,  too,  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  Philadelphia,  met 
for  consultation,  and  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  best  treatment  of  chol- 
era. After  a few  had  spoken  on  the  value  of  certain  modes  of  treatment, 
Dr.  John  Bell,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  learned  of  the  physicians  of  that 
great  medical  emporium,  said:  “Cholera  results  from  an  atmospheric 
poison.  Too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  prostration  of  the 
patient,  and  this  has  induced  a belief  that  stimulants  are  necessary  in  the 
treatment.  The  alcoholic  practice  is  murderous.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  from  this  practice  is  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten.  The  idea  that 
Alcohol  is  a preventive  of  disease,  is  a popular  one,  and  one  which  he 
feared  was  encouraged  by  the  profession.  It  was  a most  fallacious,  and, 
he  might  add,  pernicious  doctrine,  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  a 
preventive  of  disease.  It  was  argued  some  years  ago,  that  a fever  might 
be  kept  off  by  their  use,  but  the  fallacy  of  that  argument  had  been  conclu- 
sively shown.”  Dr.  Bell  was  followed  by  Dr.  Nebinger,  who  said  he 
“deeply  regretted  that  the  previous  speaker  had  objected  to  the  publication 
of  his  remarks  (in  the  public  papers)  in  reference  to  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  preventives  of  cholera,  and  his  well -uttered 
denunciation  of  the  practice,  for  they  were  not  only  well  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, but  deserved  to  be  published  in  letters  of  gold,  that  they  might 
attract  and  be  read  by  every  eye.  The  terrifically  bad  effects  of  the  re- 
commendation, by  the  faculty  of  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  in  1832 
and  1849,  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  preventives  of  cholera,  was 
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well  known.  Doctor  Bell  had  wisely  raised  Ills  voice  against  a practice 
which,  while  it  was  well  calculated  to  contaminate  the  morals,  so  distem- 
pered the  body  as  to  produce  a predisposition  to  an  attack  of  the  malady 
it  was  improperly  used  to  prevent.  ” These  are  but  brief  extracts  from 
the  bold,  manly  utterances  of  those  eminent  scientific  physicians,  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellowrs,  and  there  followed  no  dissenting  voice.  In  the 
village  of  Hartley,  in  England,  where  the  brandy  and  opium  treatment 
was  used,  thirty -two  out  of  thirty-four  perons  died  of  the  cholera.  Dr. 
Dailey,  Health  Officer  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  State  of  New  York,  pre- 
pared a circular  to  be  posted  around  the  city,  containing  directions  how 
to  live  in  order  to  avoid  the  cholera,  in  which  occurs  the  following: 
“Avoid  alcoholic  liquors  as  a beverage,  and  discountenance  the  pernicious 
notion  that  they  are  in  any  manner  preventives  of  cholera.  ’ ’ In  yellow 
fever,  alcoholic  drinks  form  no  part  of  the  treatment. 

If,  now,  in  those  terrific  diseases  where  the  prostration  is  greater  than 
in  any  others,  brandy,  wine  and  whiskey  are  not  used,  but  are  consid- 
ered murderous,  where  shall  we  need  them?  The  eminent  surgeon  of 
Nottingham,  Mr.  Higginbotham,  said:  “If  all  intoxicating  drinks  and 
tobacco  were  banished  from  the  earth,  it  would  be  a real  blessing  to 
society,  and  in  a few  wreeks  they  would  not  be  missed,  even  as  a medi- 
cine. For  the  first  twenty  years,  I ignorantly  gave  Alcohol  in  some 
diseases,  as  was  customary;  yet  so  early  as  1813  I discontinued  it  in 
typhus,  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  with  the  most  marked  beneficial  results; 
in  1818,  in  all  cases  of  midwifery,  and  at  a later  period  in  mania-a-potu, 
and  in  all  other  disorders  and  diseases — from  a full  conviction  of  its  in- 
jurious properties — so  that  I had  lost  all  faith  in  stimulants  and  discon- 
tinued their  use  several  years  before  the  formation  of  a Temperance 
society.  For  about  thirty  years  I have  not  prescribed  Alcohol  as  a medi- 
cine. Having  tried  both  ways,  I am  now  convinced  that  a more  cruel 
act  cannot  be  inflicted  on  a patient,  than  to  prescribe  or  order  Alcohol  as 
a medicine.  Why  is  Alcohol  prescribed  at  all,  being  such  a fertile  pro- 
ducer of  diseases?  Dr.  Trotter  enumerates  twenty-eight  diseases  that 
arise  from  its  use.  I have  discovered  a great  truth  and  have  made  a great 
discovery — that  Alcohol  in  every  form  may  be  dispensed  with  in  medi- 
cal and  surgical  practice,  and  is  not  required  in  a single  disorder  or  dis- 
ease. What  evidence  can  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory?  My  practice 
has  been  open  to  hourly  inspection  and  observation,  for  thirty  years  or 
more,  in  the  centre  of  a large  and  populous  town,  surrounded  by  more 
than  forty  surgeons  and  physicians,  most  of  them  intelligent  and  dis- 
cerning men.  Surely,  some  one  of  them  would  have  informed  me  of 
my  insufficiency  or  malpractice,  had  I been  in  error;  but  I have  heard  of 
no  such  remark  from  a single  individual,  although  in  daily  commu- 
nication with  them.  During  my  long  practice  I have  not  known 
or  seen  a single  disease  cured  by  Alcohol;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
fertile  producer  of  disease.  It  is  destitute  of  any  medicinal  principle  im- 
planted by  the  Creator  in  genuine  medicines.”  “One  of  our  medical 
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writers,”  he  continues,  says:  “The  diseases  occasioned  by  Alcohol  have 
been,  by  far,  more  destructive  than  any  plague  that  ever  raged  in  Chris- 
tendom; more  malignant  than  any  other  epidemic  pestilence  that  ever 
desolated  our  suffering  race;  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  burning  and  con- 
tagious typhus,  the  loathsome  and  mortal  small-pox,  the  cholera  of  the 
East,  or  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West,  diseases  by  far  more  loathsome, 
infectious  and  destructive  than  all  of  them  put  together — with  all  their 
dreadful  array  of  suffering  and  death,  united  in  one  ghastly  assemblage  of 
horrific  and  appalling  misery.”  Dr.  L.  M.  Bennett  says:  “ I for  one  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  curable  disease  but  wrhat  may  be  treated  and  cured 
better  without  Alcohol  than  with  it.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  I 
have  not  once  used  it  as  a medicine  or  recommended  it  as  a beverage,  and 
have  found  all  complaints  more  easily  cured  without  it.”  R.  L.  Barclay, 
of  Stourbridge,  says:  “I  have  banished  them  from  my  practice  since 
1841.  During  these  twenty-one  years,  I have  not  made  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  visits,  and,  I am  free  to  say,  that 
the  recoveries  have  been  more  numerous  and  more  rapid  than  they 
were  during  the  five  years . I followed  the  usual  practice,  and  gave 
brandy,  wine  and  beer.  Of  these  numerous  patients,  many  were  laboring 
under  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  typhus  and  other  malignant  fevers, 
small-pox,  cholera,  mania-a-potu,  large  exhausting  abscesses,  and  many 
other  diseases  in  which  alcoholic  stimulants  are  usually  administered  and 
thought  to  be  essential.  I have  attended  likewise  the  patients  of  two 
large  hospitals,  for  many  years — one  in  town,  the  other  in  the  country;  the 
paupers  of  a populous  parish  for  sixteen  years;  the  members  of  nine 
benefit  clubs  for  many  years,  some  of  them  numbering  three  hundred 
members,  and  in  all  these  different  cases,  and  under  all  these  different  cir- 
cumstances, I 7iave  not  found  it  once  necessary  to  prescribe  either  spi- 
rituous, vinous  or  malt  beverages."  “Having,”  says  Dr.  Henry  Mudge, 
“published  short  notices  of  over  forty  forms  of  disease,  including  accouclie- 
ments  by  the  hundred,  hemorrhages,  shock,  typhus  fever,  consumption, 
purulent  discharges,  large  burns  and  indigestions,  cured  without  alcoholics, 
I have  some  right  to  claim  equal  explicitness  from  those  who  prescribe  it.  ” 
I have  shown  that  alcohol  is  not  a preventive  of  disease  in  warm  cli- 
mates, but  a promoter  of  it;  but  neglected  to  show  that  it  was  not  a pre- 
ventive of  disease,  a strengtliener  of  the  system,  and  promoter  of  health 
in  cold  regions.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  every  region  of  our 
country,  that  men  can  endure  labor,  and  cold,  and  heat,  better  without 
Alcohol  than  with  it.  But  how  stands  the  case  in  the  Arctic  regions.  I 
will  not  weary  you  by  bringing  up  the  many  facts  which  bear  on  the  case, 
but  will  merely  refer  to  the  cruise  of  the  Prince  Albert  in  Lady  Frank- 
lin’s expedition.  Captain  Kennedy  had  been  a total  abstinence  man  since 
the  year  1833.  He  had  with  him  eighteen  men,  none  of  whom  drank  a 
drop  of  spirits,  and  after  the  most  incredible  hardships,  such  as  few  expe- 
ditions have  ever  suffered,  he  brought  them  home  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  and  in  good  health.  Here  I will  rest  my  case,  though  I might 
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go  on  for  clays,  piling  fact  upon  fact,  in  proof  of  the  position  that  alcoholic 
drinks  do  not  prevent,  but  promote  disease,  and  that  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely essential  as  remedies. 

Of  my  own  experience  and  observations,  during  a medical  practice  of 
forty  years,  I have  not  spoken;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I have  seen  the  use  of 
those  drinks  produce  nearly  every  form  of  human  disease,  of  human  crime 
and  human  misery,  and  while  I have  seen  thousands  injure  themselves  by 
their  use,  cannot  point  to  a solitary  instance  in  which  any  one  has  been 
made  better  or  healthier  by  them. 

I shrink  from  telling  you  how  thousands  of  physicians  are  now  dosing 
their  patients  daily  with  raw  beef  and  whiskey,  flow  persons  advanced 
in  consumption — how  delicate  persons,  delicate  from  over-work,  or  want 
of  exercise,  or  too  great  confinement  and  undue  family  cares,  or  borne 
down  by  grief  or  pecuniary  embarrassment,  or  any  other  cause  of  weak- 
ness, are  required  to  take  brandy  and  cod  liver  oil,  raw  beef  and  whiskey, 
and  brown  stout,  when  they  need  only  nutriment,  and  exemption  from 
depressing  agencies,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  the  invigorating  influences 
of  which  they  have  been  deprived  by  the  adverse  circumstances  which 
pressed  upon  them. 

At  present  it  is  fashionable  to  prescribe  Alcohol — whiskey — in  free 
doses,  to  consumptives.  Is  this  right?  Does  the  poor  patient  live  longer 
and  in  more  comfort  by  means  of  it?  If  so,  who  would  forbid  its  use? 
The  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  in  1859,  offered  a prize  of  $200  for  the 
best  Essay  on  “The  effect  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  tubercular 
disease,  or  in  constitutions  predisposed  to  that  disease,  to  be  shown  as  far 
as  possible  by  statistics.”  The  prize  was  awarded  to  John  Bell,  M.  D., 
of  New  York.  Seldom  have  observations  been  more  thoroughly  made, 
more  carefully  conducted  through  a long  time,  and  embracing  every  con- 
dition and  circumstance  which  could  conduct  to  reliable  conclusions;  and 
what  are  the  results?  Why,  just  what  we  might  expect:  that, 

1st.  The  opinion  so  prevalent,  as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  having 
a marked  effect  in  preventing  consumption,  is  without  any  solid  founda- 
tion. 

2d.  Their  use,  on  the  contrary,  appears  rather  to  predispose  to  tuber- 
cular deposition. 

3d.  Where  tubercle  already  exists,  Alcohol  has  no  obvious  effect  in 
modifying  its  usual  course. 

4th.  Neither  does  it  mitigate,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  morbid 
effects  of  tubercle  upon  the  system  at  large. 

Did  time  permit,  I would  bring  hosts  of  witnesses  to  show,  that 
Alcohol  is  a cause,  and  not  a preventive  of  consumption;  else  why  does 
it  develop  itself  more  readily  and  frequently  in  those  who  daily  use  it 
than  in  the  temperate? — and  why  do  drinkers,  when  attacked,  sooner 
reach  the  grave? 

But  there  are  some  persons  so  stolid,  so  given  over  to  the  popular  ideas 
of  their  localities,  that  they  will  not  believe  good  liquor  hurts  any  one,  or 
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even  injures  the  system.  Why,  then,  these  Inebriate  Asylums?  What 
says  Dr.  Day,  the  originator  of  the  Washingtonian  Home  for  Drunkards 
and  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Inebriates? 
Hear  him!  “All  competent  authorities  are  united  in  attributing  to  alco- 
holic poisoning  a large  proportion  of  the  numerous  cases  of  settled  mental 
derangement.  A large  proportion  of  the  disorders  known  to  medical 
practice  are  capable  of  being  induced,  or  developed,  by  a free  and  con- 
stant use  of  Alcohol.  Not  only  does  it  predispose  the  lungs  to  disease, 
but  it  also  acts,  in  many  cases,  as  the  immediately  exciting  cause  of  con- 
sumption. The  liver  is  probably  more  liable  to  disease  from  alcoholic 
poisoning  than  any  other  single  organ.  The  kidneys,  excited  to  undue 
activity  by  the  presence  of  Alcohol  in  the  blood,  become  impaired — not  only 
as  to  functional  power,  but  in  the  very  constitution  of  their  tissues.  In. 
inebriates,  surgical  operations  are  attended  with  great  danger,  from 
diminished  power  to  bear  up  against  inflammatory  attacks.  Even 
fatal  diseases,  as  apoplexy  and  consumption,  result  directly  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  effects  of  these  alcoholic  poisonings  can 
be  traced  in  post  mortem  examinations  all  through  the  system.  ' Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  organ  in  the  body  that 
is  not  impaired  in  its  functions  by  this  fatal  habit.  I have  now  treated  in 
this  institution  about  one  hundred  patients  since  my  last.  Most  of  them,, 
when  admitted,  were  suffering  from  the  worst  form  of  alcoholism;  and, 
in  only  two  of  those  cases  have  I found  it  necessary  to  give  Alcohol  in 
any  form,  even  tinctures.  These  two  cases  were  very  low  from  other 
forms  of  disease,  and  the  drink  given  thenffwas  wine,  and  very  little  of 
it.  One  week  ago  to-day,  a young  man  was  brought  here  from  New  York 
City,  supposed  by  his  friends  to  be  near  his  end.  He  had  two  epileptiform 
convulsions  on  his  way  here.  I found  him  thoroughly  exhausted.  He 
had  been  taking  liquor  for  months  to  keep  him  up.  I gave  him  not  one 
drop  of  Alcohol.  He  is  to-day  eating  his  meals  regularly,  and  has  been 
for  three  days.  He  is  about  the  building  and  feeling  happy  and  compara- 
tively well.  I consider  the  use  of  Alcohol  in  these  cases  not  only  useless 
but  dangerous.  I cannot  see  why  the  profession  should  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  give  liquor  to  a drunkard.  You  may  ask  what  I do  give  in  such 
cases?  Bromide  of  Potassa  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies.  In  the 
case  above  described,  I gave  drachm  doses  every  three  or  four  hours  (well 
diluted)  for  three  days,  gradually  lessoning  after  the  first  day.  I never 
find  it  necessary  to  give  Alcohol  in  delirium  tremens.  The  fact  is,  it  com- 
plicates the  disease.  As  far  as  the  general  practice  of  medicine  demands 
the  use  of  Alcohol,  I am  not,  of  course  so  well  able  to  judge;  but  one 
thing  I do  know,  and  that  is  that  many  drunkards  are  made  by  medical 
prescriptions.  I am  where  I can  see  the  cumulative  results  of  alcoholic 
medication.  I cannot  help  saying  the  condition  of  things  in  this  respect, 
in  our  country  especially,  is  a disgrace  to  the  profession.  In  Europe  they 
are  moving  in  a sensible  manner  in  this  matter — establishing  hospitals 
where  Alcohol  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  list  of  remedies.  The  Temperance 
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cause  can  never  make  much  progress,  so  long  as  the  profession  make  use 
of  this  dangerous  element  as  a remedy  in  nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  It  is  unscientific,  useless,  dangerous,  and  the  highest  form  of 
quackery.  I write  strongly,  Doctor,  because  ‘ I am  where  I see  the  shot 
strike.  ’ ” 

But,  while  I mourn  over  the  ignorance,  the  money-greed,  the  syco- 
phancy and  the  want  of  conscientiousness,  which  characterize  so  many 
of  our  profession,  whose  practice  is  the  most  shameless  quackery,  I can- 
not speak  too  highly  of  that  noble  band  of  truly  enlightened,  scientific, 
honorable  and  conscientious  men,  whose  unceasing  and  laborious  investi- 
gations in  the  fields  of  hygiene  and  medical  science  have  increased  the 
average  period  of  human  life  many  years,  and  promoted  the  comfort  of 
the  human  race  in  a thousand  ways  not  recognized  by  the  masses,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  quiet,  unwearied,  persevering  labors  they  have  borne 
for  the  good  of  the  race.  Not  a city  nor  a county  in  Pennsylvania  but 
can  point  to  such  benefactors,  and  many  of  them  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  investigations  to  determine  whether  Alcohol  is  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  disease.  May  their  labors  be  blessed  to  the  carse  of  Tem- 
perance. 
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[ Paper  E- — Hy  William  J.  JMullen,  Esq.] 

INTEMPERANCE  AND  CRIME,  AND  THE  COST  OF 
THE  SAME  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Office  of  Prison  Agent,  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  ) 
Philadelphia,  February  13,  1868.  ) 

James  Black,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance 
Union: 

Bear  Sir — Your  letter  of  January  3,  1808,  in  which  you  say  you 
“especially  desire  I may  furnish  an  essay  or  letter  on  the  statistics 
of  crime  and  pauperism  caused  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  with  the 
cost  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,’’  came  duly  to  hand.  In  compli- 
ance with  your  request,  I have  carefully  prepared  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, containing  numerous  statistics  relating  thereto,  carefully  compiled 
from  official  documents,  which,  together  with  tables  prepared  to  accom- 
pany the  article,  I herewith  transmit  to  you,  requesting  you  to  lay  them 
before  the  Convention  which  is  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  on  the  18th  inst. , 
Hoping  what  I send  you  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Convention,  and 
expressing  my  regret  that  circumstances  entirely  beyond  my  control 
will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  attending  your  Convention,  I have  the 
honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm,  J.  Mullen, 

Agent  for  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
Public  Prisons. 


On  the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1867,  his  Excellency  Gover- 
nor Geary,  did  me  the  honor  to  send  me  a commission,  authorizing  me  to 
visit  the  prisons  of  the  State.  Most  of  my  time  and  attention,  however, 
were  devoted  to'  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia  County,  the  scene  of  my 
official  duty.  /VTlie  scenes  of  anguish,  sorrow  and  misery,  caused  by  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  which  I have  witnessed,  I find  it  impossible 
adequately  to  describe.  I have  seen  the  tearful  wife,  with  her  little 
starving  children,  clinging  to  her  drunken  husband,  in  imprisonment; 
and  I have  seen  the  once  loving  and  affectionate  husband,  now  besotted 
with  drink,  repulse  them  with  harshness  and  cruelty;  I have  seen  sons 
mourned  over  by  fathers,  and  fathers  mourned  over  by  sons;  A have  seen 
domestic  ties  rudely  sundered,  and  children  and  wives  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  a cold  world.  I have  seen  stern  poverty  enter  the  homes  of 
once  happy  and  prosperous  families,  and  I liave"seen  the  once  respected 
fathers  of  those  families  carried  to  drunkards’  graves.  The  scenes  that 
have  passed  before  me,  sad  and  mournful  Though  they  were,  fade  from 
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my  mind,  and  I can  only  hear  the  shriek  of  the  maniac,  and  the  horrible 
curses  of  those  who  were  once  bright  ornaments  of  society;  the  tongue 
finds  it  impossible  to  tell,  or  the  pen  to  describe  the  horror  of  these 
scenes;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  realized. 

The  monster  evil  of  the  day  is  the  use  of,  and  traffic  in,  intoxicating 
liquor.  It  is  this  insidious  canker  that  saps  the  foundation  of  our  social, 
civil  and  political  institutions,  and  strikes  directly  at  the  heart’s-core  of 
human  happiness,  and  is  the  most  potent  auxiliary  of  crime.  The  result 
of  many  years  investigation  of  criminals,  and  of  their  modes  of  life,  is  a 
conviction  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  the  direct  cause  of  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  in  the  community.  This  result  of  my 
own  observation  is  fully  verified  by  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
prison  and  the  officers  of  other  institutions  of  a like  character.  It  has 
been  repeated  with  even  more  emphasis  by  nearly  every  J udge  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  his  charges  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  nearly  every  Grand  Jury  in  its  presentment  to  the 
Court.  The  fact  that,  in  defiance  of  these  protests  from  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  justice,  the  evil  is  continually  and  everywhere  spreading,  shows 
either  that  public  sentiment  is  but  little  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
Temperance,  or  that  defective  legislation  has  encouraged  a traffic  which 
it  should  have  sought  to  repress.  Upon  this  latter  point  there  is  no  room 
for  intelligent  questioning.  If  our  legislators  had  designed  to  enact  a 
law  exactly  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor  leagues,  they  could  not  easily 
have  contrived  a better  model  than  the  present  license  system.  In  return 
for  a tax  just  sufficient  to  appease  the  consciences  of  the  tax-paying  part 
of  the  community,  that  system  guarantees  to  a traffic  universally  admitted  to 
be  the  source  of  untold  evils,  the  sanction  of  protective  legislation.  The 
old  story  of  the  spider  and  the  fly,  so  often  and  happily  applied  to  the 
allurements  proffered  by  the  rumsellers,  finds  its  true  application  now  in 
the  government  which  has  lent  itself  to  the  work  of  offering  temptation 
to  crime.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  temptations  held  forth 
to  attract  the  young,  by  means  of  gilded  saloons  magnificently  furnished, 
sumptuous  lunches,  etc.,  would  be  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment. Whilst  the  present  license  system  exists,  the  efforts  of  philan- 
thropy, however  wisely  and  zealously  employed,  will  be  inadequate  to 
arrest,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  the  progress  of  vice.  To  what  purpose 
are  arguments  and  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  intemperance  ad- 
dressed to  the  young,  when  the  law  itself  takes  under  its  special  patron- 
age and  protection,  the  very  traffic  which  we  denounce  as  the  source  of 
those  dangers.  The  community  needs  to  be  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  assail  it  in  this  direction.  It  cannot 
safely  ignore  any  longer  the  fact  that  the  Temperance  question  is  a ques- 
tion of  private  and  public  morals.  The  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  all  that  intoxicates,  should  be  more  urgently  and  solemnly 
advocated  as  a measure  not  less  of  personal  safety  than  as  one  of  broth- 
erly example.  And  if  it  is  true,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  intemperance 
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is  directly  responsible  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  in  our 
midst,  it  would  seem  criminal  to  neglect,  for  a single  day,  to  visit  that 
responsibility  with  the  same  penalties  which  the  law  attaches  to  all  other 
agencies  of  crime.  Especially  should  legislation  be  provided  to  break  up 
the  present  indiscriminate  traffic  iu  intoxicating  drinks.  The  question 
involved  in  such  legislation  is  not,  as  we  are  prone  to  regard  it,  simply  a 
question  of  moral  reform;  it  is  quite  as  truly  a question  of  private  and 
public  economy. 

It  is  true  that  the  opponents  of  all  legislation  tending  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  liquor  traffic,  have  urged  against  prohibitory  laws,  the  loss  of 
the  immense  revenue  which  is  derived  from  the  license  system.  A 
greater  delusion  never  took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  traffic  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  enormous 
expense  entailed  upon  the  community  from  the  introduction  of  crime 
and  pauperism  into  it,  consequent  upon  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  A 
moment’s  reference  to  statistics  will  show  the  futility  of  any  argument 
derived  from  this  source.  In  the  year  1867  the  license  fees  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicatting  liquors,  which  were  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $185,000.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  a fine  commentary  upon  the  morals  of  those  engaged  in  the  business, 
that  only  3,600  out  of  7,500  tavern-keepers  applied  for  a license;  .in  other 
words,  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  have  even  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Assembly.  This  worse  than  crimi- 
nal neglect  of  the  law  is  only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  its  provision, 
that  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  tax.  after  deducting  a small  percentage  for 
its  collection,  is  required  to  be  paid  over  by  the  City  Treasurer  to  tlife 
State  Treasurer  at  Harrisburg,  as  a part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Common- 
wealth; so  that,  iu  return  for  the  vice  and  pauperism  introduced  into  our 
midst  by  the  liquor  traffic,  our  city  is  deprived  even  of  the  revenue  which 
that  traffic  is  supposed  to  yield.  But,  against  this  amount  of  $185,000, 
certain  set-offs  must  be  made.  The  cost  to  the  tax-payer  in  sustaining 
the  criminal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  last  year,  was  two  million  fifty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  T\9o  dollars  ($2,057,712.89);  three-fourtlis  of  which  amount,  or 
over  a million  and  a half  of  dollar’s  ($1,500,000),  is  directly  chargeable  to 
the  liquor  traffic.  [For  particulars  see  Table  Ao.  6 of  this  report.]  In 
the  year  1867,  the  number  of  arrests  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  upon 
charges  of  crime  and  misdemeanor  was  42,614.  [ See  Table  Ao.  1 of  this 

report.]  The  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors,  who  may  by  their  position  be 
deemed  qualified  to  estimate  correctly,  have  declared  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cases  committed  to  prison  were  the  direct  result  of  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  costs  attending  the  arrest  and  examination  of 
these  offenders,  and  the  punishment  of  those  against  whom  a conviction  was 
had,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  at  least  one  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty -four  T§ dollars  ($1,127,- 
484.06).  [ See  Table  Ao.  6 of  this  report.]  To  this  enormous  sum  must 
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be  added  the  value  of  the  labor,  which  cannot  be  estimated,  necessarily 
lost  to  the  community  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  this  army  of 
criminals.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  regarding  it  simply  as  a matter  of 
public  economy,  the  highest  authorities,  Judges  and  Grand  Juries,  have 
declared  that  if  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  were  suppressed,  the 
expenses  of  the  entire  machinery  of  justice — comprising  our  criminal 
courts  and  magistrates,  our  police  force,  our  prisons  and  almshouse — 
might  be  reduced  at  least  three-fourths;  and,  in  a corresponding  degree, 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  our  city  and  the  cpiiet  of  our  citizens  en- 
hanced. At  a time  when  the  burden  of  taxation  is  pressing  with  hard- 
ship upon  every  individual,  statistics  like  these  invite  careful  study,  and 
point  unerringly  to  the  true  remedy. 

But  recently,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  President  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Philadelphia  County,  in  sentencing  a prisoner 
who  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
vious good  character  of  the  prisoner,  describing  it  as  an  enviable  one, 
independent  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  about  to  be  sentenced,  and 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  crime  and  disgrace;  at  the  same  time,  the  learned  Judge  remarked 
that  the  case  of  the  prisoner  was  but  a type  of  nearly  all  the  murder 
cases  that  had  previously  come  under  his  notice— his  observation  and 
experience  having  convinced  him  that  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
was  to  be  attributed  the  numerous  murders  yearly  committed — that  blood 
and  rum  went  hand  in  hand.  This  statement,  emanating  from  such  high 
authority,  is  worthy  of  grave  consideration,  and  should  be  brought  promi- 
nently to  the  notice  of  the  whole  community^Tour  Agent  begs  leave 
to  add,  that  his  experience  enables  him  to  corroborate  the  above  remarks 
of  the  Judge.  Out  of  about  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  prisoners,  who 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  have  been  set  at  liberty  through  your 
Agent’s  efforts,  nearly  all  were  the  victims  of  intemperance,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecutors  or  themselves. 

In  the  early  part  of  1867,  Governor  Geary  appointed  Mahlon  II.  Dick- 
inson, esq.,  State  Prison  Inspector,  to  visit  the  several  prisons  and  alms- 
houses of  the  State,  and  report  upon  their  condition,  etc.  Mr.  Dickinson 
performed  the  duties  of  his  position,  visiting  nearly  all  the  prisons  and 
alms-houses  of  the  State,  and  has  recently  made  a very  interesting  report 
to  the  Governor,  in  which  he  states  that  the  officers  of  the  prisons  and 
alms-houses,  in  the  different  counties,  assert  that  of  all  offences  against 
the  laws,  more  than  three-fourths  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages;  some  officers  even  making  the  proportion  greater, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Lancaster  County,  where  the  officers  positively  assert 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  offences  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  use  of  liquor, - 
and  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  a very  emphatic  manner,  asserts  his  conviction 
that  the  highest  estimates  are  nearest  the  truth.  He  states  the  fact  that 
in  one  county  alone,  out  of  thirty-seven  prisoners  remaining  in  prison  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1866,  twenty-seven  were  habitual  drunkards. 
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and  ten  claimed  to  be  moderate  drinkers.  Facts,  such  as  these,  should 
impress  themselves  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
community,  and  shoulddead  them  to  stir  themselves  with  energy  to  pre- 
vent any  further  spread  of  this  great  evil.  Man,  alone  and  unaided,  can 
accomplish  nothing;  his  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  that  God  who 
doeth  all  things  well.  Let  man  but  place  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  endeavor  to  push  forward  this  work  of  reform,  with  faith  in  the 
Almighty  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  his  great  work,  and  he  can  rest 
assured  that  God  will  speed  his  work,  and  in  his  own  good  time  bring 
about  the  result  now  so  earnestly  sought  and  longed  for.  Remember,  that 
the  right  is  with  us,  God  is  with  the  right,  and  victory  with  God.  If 
anything  further  were  needed  to  arouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  the 
friends  of  philanthropy  and  humanity,  they  need  but  look  into  the  daily 
cases  of  perjury  and  gigantic  fraud  perpetrated  by  those  engaged  in  the 
hellish  traffic  in  liquor,  to  be  reminded  how  fast  the  fell  monster  is 
spreading  itself.  As  one  instance  of  fraud,  we  may  here  state  that  it  ha 
been  publicly  stated  in  Congress,  and  has  been  proven  by  reports  of  in- 
vestigating committees,  that  the  income  derived  by  the  Government 
from  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  is  but  twenty-five  millions,  whereas  the 
amount  actually  due  the  Government,  and  which  ought  to  be  received, 
were  it  not  detained  by  fraud,  is  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
($ 100,000,000^;  and  Congress  has  been  engaged  for  a long  time  back, 
and  is  now  engaged,  in  endeavoring  to  devise  a plan  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  protected,  and  the  frauds  upon  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  business  put  an  end  to.  Special  Commissioner  Wells,  in  his  last 
report,  states  that  the  aggregate  sales  of  wholesale  dealers  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  as  deduced  from  the  receipts  of  Internal 
Revenue,  was  six  billion  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty -five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  ($6,249.- 
745.830),  of  which  amount  the  aggregate  sales  of  wholesale  liquor  dealers 
alone  reached  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  nine  million , two  hundred,  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  609,278,050);  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  sales  by  retail  dealers  throughout  the  United  States  were  two 
billion  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  ($2,457,432,892) ; of  winch 
amount  the  sales  of  retail  liquor  dealers  alone  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  billion  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  million  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  ($1,483,491,865), 
or  more  than  one-half  of  the  aggregate  sales  of  retail  dealers  of  all  classes 
of  merchandise  in  the  United  States.  In  Philadelphia  alone  the  aggregate 
sales  of  retail  dealers  amounted  to  $94,144,224;  of  which  amount  the  ag- 
gregate sales  of  retail  liquor  dealers  amounted  to  no  less  a sumthan/brty- 
three  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  ($43,635,840).  These  facts  are  so  startling  that  the  community 
might  well  be  pardoned  for  doubting  them;  a reference,  however,  to  the 
last  report  of  Special  Commissioner  Wells,  from  which  they  are  ex- 
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traded,  will  convince  the  most -skeptical.  The  figures  above  quoted 
show  the  enormous  extent  of  the  liquor  traffic,  as  admitted  and  acknow- 
ledged by  those  engaged  in  it:  when  we  add  to  this  the  immense  illegiti- 
mate and  unlawful  traffic  in  liquor,  computed  by  the  most  moderate  and 
competent  judges  to  be  much  more  than  double  that  of  the  legitimate, 
the  figures  may  well  cause  the  philanthropist  who  has  never  before  in- 
vestigated the  subject  as  a matter  of  statistics,  to  start  with  alarm  from 
his  repose,  and  betake  himself  with  vigor  and  earnestness  to  the  task  of 
endeavoring  to  banish  this  curse  from  our  land. 

The  tiure  may  not  yet  have  come  when  total  prohibition  will  be  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  the  public  mind;  but  the  time  must  come,  and  that 
speedily,  unless  this  enormous  and  soul-destroying  traffic  is  in  some  way 
impeded.  It  will  assuredly  force  itself  upon  the  community  as  a neces- 
sity— as  a matter  of  protection  against  the  spreading  of  crime  and  the 
growth  of  pauperism.  The  opponents  of  all  prohibitory  laws  have  had 
ample  time  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  present  license  system,  and  it  has 
failed  yet  to  prove  to  the  community  how  it  has  been  benefitted  by  it. 
The  community,  however,  for  itself,  has  seen  and  discovered  the  fact, 
that  since  its  enactment,  crime  and  pauperism  have  been  encouraged, 
fostered  and  increased.  It  is  high  time  that  the  advocates  of  prohibitory 
laws  should  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  their  system,  and  exhibiting 
to  the  people  the  results  they  claim  would  follow  its  adoption,  viz:  in- 
creased good  order  and  security  in  the  community,  decrease  in  crime  and 
pauperism,  and  a vast  decrease,  consequently,  in  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. We  may  hope  that  this  matter  may  soon  be  brought  to  legislative 
notice,  and  when  so  brought  forward,  receive  appropriate  and  necessary 
attention.  We  may  rest  assured  that  such  action  will  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  our  present  excellent  Governor.  Words  fail  us  to  express 
our  admiration  for  the  man  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ternTof  office  as 
Governor,  had  the  moral  courage  to  speak  out  to  the  politicians  and  peo- 
ple of  this  State  in  the  following  forcible  and  manly  way:  he  said,  “that 
he  had  not  tasted  a drop  of  liquor  in  his  whole  life;  that  throughout  his 
eventful  career  in  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  through  the  rebellion, 
he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  liquor.  He  had  been  nominated  by 
his  party  for  Governor  of  the  Keystone  State,  but  lie  had  not  used  that 
which  destroys  body  and  soul  to  secure  the  nomination,  and  the  subse- 
quent exciting  canvass  was  conducted,  on  his  part,  upon  strict  Temper- 
ance principles.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that  on  his  inauguration  there 
was  no  Avhiskey  used.  His  administration  had  just  commenced,  and  he 
pledged  his  word  that  he  could  and  would  perform  his  duty  without 
the  use  of  a drop  of  intoxicating  liquor.”  These  remarks  were  received 
with  great  approbation.  With  a Governor  who  can  use  such  language, 
and  who  by  his  high  position  sets  a noble  example  to  every  citizen  of 
the  Commonwealth,  we  have  no  cause  to  despond  as  to  the  result,  should 
legislation  regulating  and  restraining  the  traffic  be  brought  to  him  for 
official  sanction. 
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New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  both  passed  a law  requiring  all  places 
wlierein  liquor  is  sold  to  be  closed  on  election  days.  The  law  has  been 
for  some  time  in  operation,  and  its  good  results  are  seen  in  the  good 
order  and  increased  security  to  life  and  property  which  are  exhibited  on 
that  day;  the  law  is  rigorously  carried  out.  Such  a law  would  prove 
of  immense  benefit  to  Pennsylvania.  In  our  own  State,  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  a law  was  passed  imposing  certain  restrictions  on  the 
retail  dealers  in  liquor — requiring  them  to  close 'their  places  every  night 
at  twelve  o’clock  and  keep  them  closed  until  five  a.  m. , and  to  close  them 
all  day  on  Sunday,  and  giving  the  police  force  the  right  to  enter  to  quell 
disturbances,  etc.  This  seemed  one  step  in  the  right  direction;  but,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  public,  a few  days  ago  a distinguished  member 
of  the  Legislature  arose  in  his  place  and  gravely  stated  that  the  law  above 
alluded  to  was  passed  by  fraud,  and  that  the  people  demanded  its  repeal; 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  speedily  acted  upon  and  re- 
pealed, a result  which  will  no  doubt  follow.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
apathy  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  almost  unprecedented 
— the  people  for  whose  benefit  this  law  was  passed  remaining  inactive  and 
disregarding  their  own  interests,  while  the  tavern-keepers  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  compel  the  politicians  to  protect  them.  The  people  do  not 
desire  the  repeal  of  this  law,  but  regard  it  as  one  step  forward  in  the 
march  of  moral  reform.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  simply  this:  that  the 
tavern-keepers  are  alive  to  their  own  interests,  while  the  advocates  of 
Temperance  are  looking  on  with  comparative  indifference^.  The  tavern- 
keepers,  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a better  cause,  have 
banded  themselves  together  into  organizations,  and  have  contributed 
largely  of  their  means  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  protective  legis- 
lation foi'  themselves.  Let  the  friends  of  Temperance  use  the  same 
means,  and  act  with  the  same  vigilance  and  energy,  and  their  efforts 
will  assuredly  be  crowned  with  more  success  than  in  the  past. 

The  higher  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  subject  of  prohibitory 
legislation  as  a means  of  prevention  of  crime,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  a society  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  classes.  Your  Agent  would  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly, 
solicit  your  endeavors  to  assist  in  procuring  such  legislation,  convinced 
as  he  is,  that  whilst  the  present  license  system,  by  giving  immunity  to 
the  traffic  in  liquors,  operates  simply  as  a stimulus  to  crime,  the  best 
efforts  of  philanthropy  can  only  ameliorate  evils  which,  without  the  aid 
of  that  system,  would  scarcely  exist.  If  the  business  is  to  be  continued, 
the  rumseller  should  be  required  to  give  security  to  support  all  the  crim- 
inal and  pauper  institutions  that  are  fairly  chargeable  to  the  traffic.  It 
is  not  right  to  tax  the  temperate  portion  of  the  community  who  do  not  use 
the  article,  for  a business  to  which  they  are  opposed.  An  argument  fre- 
quently made  use  of  by  the  opponents  of  a prohibitory  law  is,  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Congress  did  not  seem  to  think  so  when,  in 
1834,  they  passed  a law  to  prevent  the  increase  of  intoxication  among  the 
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Indians,  making  it  an  offence  punishable  by  a fine  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  even  give  liquor  to  an  Indian.  [See  Briglitly’s  Digest  of  United 
States  Laws,  page  429,  Sec.  TO;  edition  of  1858,  Act  of  June  30,  1834.  J 
If  it  was  necessary  and  lawful  to  enact  such  a law  for  the  protection  of 
morals,  life  and  property  among  the  Indians,  who,  living  in  a state  of 
freedom  and  far  away  from  cities,  are  not  apt  to  become  willing  instru- 
ments of  crime,  bow  much  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  should  be  protected,  where  civilization,  the  growth 
of  commerce  and  of  wealth,  and  a thousand  other  causes,  offer  peculiar 
temptations  to  crime.  Let  us  make  an  effort  to  banish  from  our  midst, 
at  least  one,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  incentive  to  crime,  viz:  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drink.  As  we  have  endeavored  to  show  by  statistics  in  the 
former  part  of  this  report,  that  immense  sums  are  expended  in  taking 
care  of  the  effects  of  intemperance,  let  me  here  suggest,  that  it  would  be 
a matter  of  policy  and  economy  to  spend  some  of  it  in  the  effort  to  check 
the  cause  of  so  much  crime,  pauperism  and  misery. 

In  Philadelphia  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  we  have  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  churches  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  schools.  These 
institutions  have  done  and  are  now  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good  in 
promoting  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community,  but  a formidable  barrier 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  efforts  which,  with  all  their  energy,  they  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  remove.  It  stands  between  their  counsels  and 
work,  and  those  whom  they  endeavor  to  reach  by  their  influence  and 
example,  impeding  all  their  efforts  and  seeming  to  say,  “ thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther.”  We  allude  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  clergy  of  all  denominations,  from  all  parts  of  the  State — the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth,  irrespective  of  party — men  of  all  grades  and 
classes,  have  appealed,  and  now  most  urgently  do  appeal  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  remove  this  barrier  in  order  that  the  cause  of  Christianity,  morals 
and  education  may  be  advanced,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
subserved.  Hitherto  their  appeals  have  been  in  vain. 

Intemperance  is  a serious  evil,  and  the  cause  of  much  crime  and 
pauperism;  if  the  Legislature  possesses  the  right  (a  right  which  has  been 
often  exercised)  of  passing  sanitary  laws — as,  for  instance,  a law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  tainted  meat,  or  laws  endeavoring  to  prohibit  the 
rendering  of  water  impure — surely  they  must  possess  the  right  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  sale  of  that  which  destroys  both  body  and  soul,  renders  the 
best  efforts  of  Christianity  nugatory  and  void,  and  entails  untold  crime 
and  misery  on  the  world;  and  if  they  do  possess  the  right,  (a  fact  which 
no  reasonable  man  can  question)  they  should  respond  to  the  appeals 
constantly  made  to  them,  and  no  longer  hesitate  to  exercise  that  right — 
and  so  rid  the  community  of  a great  curse,  and  be  the  means  of  working 
incalculable  good.  When  we  look  around  us  in  our  own  city,  and  perceive 
how  deep  a root  crime  and  pauperism  have  gained  among  us — how  they 
are  spreading  more  and  more  from  year  to  year,  until  our  prisons  have 
become  too  small  to  contain  those  who,  by  indulging  in  the  use  of  intox- 
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icating  drink,  have  become  fit  subjects  for  crime  and  have  strayed  from 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  right;  when  we  perceive  our  charitable  institu- 
tions filled  to  overflowing  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  rendered  so 
by  the  fatal  curse  of  liquor;  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  the  Bible,  that  “a  drunkard  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven;”5 
when  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  drunkard  is  in  such  haz- 
ard, we  should  be  led  to  feel  that  a great  work  is  to  be  done — a work 
requiring  energy,  perseverance  and  faith,  and  we  should  strike  the  alarm 
at  once,  and  with  all  our  vigor  push  forward  until  the  good  work  is  con- 
summated. We  cannot  better  close  this  portion  of  our  report,  than  by 
quoting  the  following  short  article  from|the  Independent: 

“The  principle  of  prohibition  itself,  drafted  into  a proper  legal  shape,, 
is  sound,  righteous  and  statesmanlike.  If  the  law  can  justly  prevent  a 
man  from  building  a frame  house  in  a crowded  city,  the  law  can  as  justly 
prevent  a man  from  establishing  a grog-shop  in  the  same  city.  If  the 
law  can  rightfully  touch,  as  it  does,  every  conceivable  question,  high 
and  low,  beginning  at  marriage  and  divorce,  passing  on  to  trade,  usury 
and  travel,  and  even  reaching  doAvn  to  intermeddle  with  slippery  side- 
walks and  with  ash-barrels  in  the  streets,  then  the  same  law,  in  taking 
cognizance  of  everything  else,  can  take  cognizance  also  of  the  awful  in- 
temperance of  these  evil  days,  and  can  sweep  the  snare  from  under  the 
citizen’s  feet.” 

Annexed  will  be  found  an  official  printed  document,  containing  the 
total  number  of  male  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  the 
number  is  133,268.  In  a former  part  of  our  article  we  have  shown  that 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  pay  annually,  for  the  support  of  our  criminal 
and  charitable  institutions,  the  sum  of  82,057,712.89 — of  which  sum  over 
three-fourths,  or  over  §1,500,000,  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drink.  This  sum,  if  divided  among  the  taxable  voters  and 
others  herein  alluded  to,  would  leave  to  be  paid  by  each  individual,  a 
little  over  eleven  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-third  of  the 
above  number  are  property -owners,  who  of  course  are  compelled  to  bear 
the  greater  proportion  of  this  expense,  in  their  acts  of  benevolence  and 
otherwise. 


Number  of  the  White  Male  Taxable  Inhabitants  residing  in  each  Division  and  Ward  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  returned  by  the  Assessors  to  the  City  Commissioners  for  election  purposes , for  the  year  1867. 
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!NRY  CONNER,  ) 
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Table  No.  1. 

Showing  the  number  of  Arrests,  number  of  Commitments  to  Philadelphia 
County  Prison,  number  of  True  Bills  found , number  of  Bills  ignored, 
and  nu  mber  of  Convictions  annually,  for  the  last  five  years. 


Year. 

Arrests. 

Commitments 

to 

Prison. 

True  Bills 
Pound. 

Bills 

Ignored. 

Convictions. 

1863 

31,614 

17.219 

1.730 

1.937 

215 

1864 

31,700 

14.039 

2.429 

1,617 

329 

1865 

39.179 

16.496 

2. 382 

1,602 

595 

1866 

44.169 

19,468 

2,766 

2.162 

537 

1867 

42,614 

18,575 

3,385 

2.476 

493 

i 


Table  No.  2. 

Showing  the  Offences  of  all  the  Persons  committed  to  the  Philadelphia 
County  Prison,  annually,  for  the  last  five  years. 


Offences 


Year. 


1863 

1854 

1865 

1866 

1867 

Adultery 

23 

19 

22 

16 

32 

Affrav 

1 

Assault 

107 

98 

108 

150 

129 

Assault  and  Battery  to  Kill 

106 

107 

93 

Assault  and  Battery  to  Ravish. 

3 

2 

13 

15 

16 

Assault  and  Battery 

1.725 

1,543 

1,509 

1,556 

1.347 

Absconding  Apprentices 

13 

17 

8 

6 

5 

Assault  to  Rescue 

Abuse  and  Abuse  and  Threatening. 

1,468 

1.058 

5S3 

624 

596 

Accessories  to  Murder 

3 

9 

1 

Attempt  to  Burn 

1 

Arson 

33 

7 

17 

21 

30 

Bawdy  House 

IS 

34 

32 

11 

9 

Bigamy 

8 

12 

12 

13 

6 

Burglary 

40 

43 

123 

87 

83 

Barratry. 

2 

Conspiracy 

24 

22 

47 

61 

40 

Conspiracy  to  Kill 

4 

Contempt  of  Court 

1 

4 

10 

< ontempt  of  Magistrate 

2 

Disorderly  House 

163 

135 

105 

83 

64 

Disorderly  and  Breaches  of  Peace 

7.625 

5,633 

7,341 

8,642 

9.203 

Disobedient  Apprentices 

1 

2 

3 

Deserting  Family  and  Abusing  Wife 

79 

83 

100 

128 

123 

Desertion  from  Vessel 

1 

11 

9 

5 

7 

Desertion  from  United  States  Army 

1 

Defrauding  and  Cheating 

121 

123 

116 

134 

100 

1 lislovalty 

2 

Embezzlement 

6 

21 

13 

Forcible  Entry 

12 

10 

2 

7 

12 

Fornication 

10 

2 

8 

4 

9 

Carried  forward 

11,459 

8,857 

10,276 

11,705 

11,940 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Offences. 

1863 

1864 

Ye  Ait. 

1865 

1866 

1867 

Brought  forward 

11,459 

8,857 

10,276 

11,705 

11,940 

Forcible  Garroting 

3 

Fornication  and  Bastardy 

30 

29 

32 

38 

51 

Fraud 

9 

16 

19 

Forgery 

22 

11 

32 

Fugitives  from  Justice 

13 

15 

21 

16 

13 

Fraudulent  Voting 

2 

5 

Felony 

4 

2 

7 

Gambling  Houses  and  Gambling 

1 

3 

Highway  Bobbery 

19 

17 

41 

33 

26 

Horse  Stealing 

15 

3 

Indecency 

22 

31 

21 

21 

53 

Intoxication 

908 

1,256 

1,539 

2,041 

1,948 

Kidnapping 

1 

Malicious  Slischief. 

178 

190 

194 

193 

179 

Making  Counterfeit  Money 

5 

Manslaughter ' 

2 

Misdemeanor 

1,020 

714 

678 

674 

612 

Mayhem 

6 

9 

4 

Murder 

9 

20 

17 

16 

16 

Mail  Bobbery 

1 

2 

5 

Mutiny 

8 

Nuisances 

16 

7 

2 

Perjury 

15 

7 

11 

19 

19 

Professional  Thieves 

32 

2 

6 

Profanity  and  Profane  Swearing 

1 

i 

Passing  Counterfeit  Notes 

49 

36 

90 

59 

22 

Rape 

10 

3 

9 

15 

6 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods 

23 

21 

22 

35 

28 

Riot 

63 

112 

46 

106 

35 

Robbery 

42 

41 

92 

54 

44 

stealing 

1,502 

1 

1.923 

2,291 

1,806 

Selling  Lottery  Policies 

1 

' 1 

2 

Selling  Liquor  without  License 

2 

1 

Suspicious  Persons 

15 

17 

15 

13 

Swindling 

3 

3 

Smuggling 

4 

Shooting 

4 

9 

2 

Seduction 

2 

5 

Shop-lifting 

2 

Treason 

o 

1 

Tippling  House 

1 

1 

Vagrants 

1,783 

1,100 

1,035 

1,972 

1,546 

Vicious  Dogs 

1 

Sentenced  not  Labor 

65 

39 

52 

64 

92 

To  await  Judgment 

22 

10 

9 

27 

To  await  Requisition 

1 

Totals 

17,219  | 

14,067  ! 

16,142 

19,468  j 

18,575 
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Table  No.  3. 


Showing  the  Offences  of  the  total  number  of  Persons  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison , annually , for 
the  last  Jive  years. 


Offences. 

1863 

1864 

Year. 

1865 

1866 

1867 

Larceny 

182 

180 

337 

408 

413 

Misdemeanor 

1 

4 

26 

22 

6 

Bigamy 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Passing  Counterfeit  Notes 

6 

3 

4 

6 

i 

Conspiracy 

2 

2 

4 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods 

7 

4 

4 

11 

6 

Burglary 

5 

3 

8 

7 

19 

Assault  and  Battery  to  kill 

8 

7 

5 

ii 

10 

Assault  and  Battery  to  steal 

i 

2 

1 

Assault  and  Battery;  Mayhem 

Assault  and  Battery  to  ravish 

2 

1 

Carrying  Concealed  Weapons 

1 

3 

3 

8 

Riot 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Robbery 

2 

4 

8 

S 

n 

Forgery 

6 

4 

Escape 

1 

Perjury 

i 

1 

1 

Murder  in  the  Second  Degree 

1 

Arson 

2 

• 

Embezzlement 

1 

Totals 

215 

215 

403 

485 

493 

Table  No.  4. 

Showing  the  Offences  of  the  total  number  of  Persons  convicted  and  sent  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary , annually , for  the  last  five  years. 


Offences. 

Y'ear. 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1 

1 

Arson *. 

3 

1 

n 

9 

Assault  and  Battery 

1 

3 

Assault  and  Battery  to  kill 

4 

2 

1 

6 

9 

Assault  and  Battery  to  ravish 

4 

6 

3 

2 

11 

Assault  and  Battery  and  riot 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Assault  and  Battery  to  rob 

1 

1 

Attempt  at  Burglary 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

Attempt  to  Pass  Counterfeit  Money 

1 

Aiding  Prisoners  to  Escape ' 

1 

Carried  forward 

12 

13 

15 

29 

40 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


1 

Offences. 

1863 

1S64 

Year. 

1SG5 

1866 

1867 

Brought  forward | 12 

13 

15 

29 

40 

Bigafny , 1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

Aggravated  Assault 2 

1 

Burglary.! 7 

1 

23 

29 

28 

Burglary  and  Larceny 1 

4 

11 

5 

5 

Burglary  and  Breach  of  Prison | 

1 

Burglary  and  Bobbery j 

1 

1 

1 

Breach  of  Prison 1 

1 

5 

1 

Causing  Death  by  Abortion 1 

1 

Causing  Death  of  Bastard  Child 

3 

Conspiracy 3 

2 

Counterfeiting [ 2 

1 

4 

Desertion,  &c i 1 

Embezzlement 

4 

2 

Escape ; 1 

i 

False  Pretence 

i 

i 

Felony  and  Larceny 

i 

3 

Felonious  Embezzlement 

1 

Forging  Pay  Account  to  Defraud  U.  S 1 

2 

Forgery 2 

3 

2 

10 

11 

Forgery  and  Larceny 

2 

1 

1 

Forgery  and  Counterfeiting 1 

2 

Attempt  to  Commit  Felony [ 

7 

5 

1 

Horse  Stealing 7 

15 

23 

15 

13 

Horse  Stealing  and  Receiving  Stolen  Goods 

i 

Highway  Bobberv 1 1 

1 

4 

2 

Having  Possession  of  Counterfeit  Money ! 2 

2 

Incestuous  Adultery 

1 

1 

Larceny ; 89 

65 

104 

160 

118 

Larceny  and  Horse  Stealing | 

O 

3 

6 

2 

Larceny  and  Receiving  Stolen  Goods 1 

2 

3 

Larceny  and  Robbery 

1 

8 

Larceny  and  Breach  of  Prison 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Larceny  and  Mayhem 

1 

2 

Larceny  and  Assault  and  Battery  to  kill 2 

1 

Maiming  a Cow 

1 

Mayhem 

1 

Malicious  Assault  and  Battery 1 

2 

Making  and  Engraving  Bank-note  Plates j 2 

Misdemeanor 

2 

6 

Manslaughter | 5 

4 

4 

8 

9 

Murder  in  t lie  Second  Degree ' 9 

7 

11 

8 

Mutinous  Conduct I 2 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money It 

9 

4 

2 

2 

Passing  and  Having  Counterfeit  Money ' 

11 

24  v 

4 

Perjury j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Purchasing  Soldiers’  Equipments 

1 

2 

Procuring  and  Enticing  Soldiers  to  Desert 3 

1 

2 

Rape 2 

1 

3 

3 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods 2 

2 

1 

Rescuing  Prisoner | 

6 

1 • 

Robbery 3 

1 

14 

13 

11 

Stealing  from  Mail 1 

1 

2 

Stealing  and  Embezzling  Public  Stores 

1 

Stealing  from  Post  Office ■ 2 

Seduction ' 1 

Totals | 183 

150 

253 

364 

291 
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Table  No.  5. 

Shoicing  the  Offences  of  the  total  number  of  Persons  convicted  and  sent  to 
the  Western  Penitentiary,  annually,  for  the  last  five  years. 


Offexces. 


Year. 


1863  1S64  ; 1865* 


Accessory  to  Larceny. 


Adultery,  Fornication  and  Bastardy I 

Arson 1 2 

Arson  and  Larceny 

Aggravated  Assault 1 

Assault  and  Battery  to  rob 

Assault  and  Battery  to  ravish 

Assault  and  Battery  to  kill ! 2 4 

Attempt  to  Pass  Counterfeit  Treasury  Note \ 

Bigamy j 3 

Buggery 

Burglary 1 3 

Burglary  and  Larceny 2 2 

Conspiracy 

Counterfeiting  Gold  Coin 1 1 ' 

Escape 

False  Pretence ! 1 

Felony  and  Larceny 1 

Felonious  Assault 

Felonious  Shooting 1 

Felonious  Misdemeanor  of  Prison  Breaking 


Forgery 1 

Highway  Robbery 5 

Horse  Stealing..." 2 

Horse  Stealing  and  attempt  to  cut,  intent  to  kill. 

Ha  ving  Poss’n  intent  to  pass  Count  . Treas.  Note. 
Having  Poss'n  and  selling  Count.  Fract’l  Cur’y. 1 

Incestuous  Bastardy- j 1 

Larceny 55 

Larceny  and  Receiving  Stolen  Goods 

Larceny  and  Escape 

Making  Counterfeit  Fractional  Currency j 

Manslaughter 1 


1 

3 

37 


4 


1866  1867 


1 

1 

4 1 
2 

5 8 

1 1 

5 9 

4 2 

1 

6 i 3 

1 

18  i 7 

6 2 

1 

1 


10 


4 

2 

9 

1 

4 

113 

12 

1 


3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

15 

1 
3 

3 

152 

2 

4 
1 
1 


Malicious  Mischief. 

Mayhem 

Misdemeanor 

Murder 

Obstructing  Railroad  Track 

Obtaining  Money  under  False  Pretences. 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money 

Passing  Counterfeit  County  Warrant 

Passing  Counterfeit  Treasury  Notes 

Passing  Counterfeit  Interest’Note 

Perjury 

Prejudicial  to  Good  Order 

Rape 

Rape  and  Escape 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods 

Robbery 

Stealing  from  U.  S.  Mail 

Voluntary  Manslaughter 

Totals 


1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

89 


3 


1 

2 

10 

1 

3 


2 


4 

6 

1 

2 


1 


1 


1 


73 


8 

1 

1 

4 


3 

1 

5 

1 


280  222 


*We  were  unable  to  obtain  report  for  1865. 
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Table  No.  6. 


Showing  the  Expenses  fox  one  year  of  the  Criminal  and  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 


County  Prison 

Criminal  Court 

Police  Force 

House  of  Refuge 

Alms-house 

Eastern  Penitentiary 

Western  Penitentiary 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children 

Union  Benevolent  Association 

Union  School  and  Children’s  Home 

Home  Missionary  Society 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Employment  of  Poor.... 

Howard  Sunday  School  Society 

Union  Temporary  Home 

Six  Orphans’  Asylums 

Home  of  Little  Wanderers 

Bedford  Street  Mission 

Northern  House  of  Industry 

Western  House  of  Industry 

Various  Dorcas  Societies 

Provident  Society  for  Helping  the  Poor 

Northern  Dispensary 

Southern  Dispensary 

Philadelphia  Dispensary 

Eight  Soup  Houses 

Other  Charitable  Institutions,  as  follows: 

Charity  Hospital 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 

The  Children’s  Hospital  of  Philadelphia 

The  Howard  Hospital 

Preston  Retreat 

The  Children’s  Hospital 

Philadelphia  Orphans’  Society  Asylum.. 

St.  John’s  Society  for  Orphan  Boys 

St.  Joseph’s  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Ann’s  Widow  Asylum 

'German  Reformed  Orphan  Asylum 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

The  Magdalen  Society 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

The  Rosine  Association 

tV cs tern  Provident  Home  for  Children 

Children’s  Home 

Temperance  Home  Association 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls 

Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children 

Foster  Home 

Association  for  Care  of  Colored  Children 

Home  for  Moral  Reform  of  Destitute  Children.... 

St.  Vincent’s  Home  lor  Destitute  Infants 

The  Howard  Institution.  

The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia 

The  Western  Association  for  Relief  of  the  Poor... 
The  Northern  Association  for  Relief  of  the  Poor. 


$138,071.39 

67,202.95 

867,459.72 

79.768.39 
443,340.75 

54.750.00 
67,783.41 
26,254.73 

26.886.40 
11,250.50 

6,831.63 

4,498.30 

2,544.68 

5,470.04 

19.000. 00 

2.500.00 

3.000. 00 

2.000. 00 

1.800.00 

15.000. 00 
1,500.00 

1.500.00 

1,000.00 

5.400.00 

12.900.00 


In  ail. 


190,000.00 


$2,057,712.89 


Total 
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[F<H>er  G — 11  [f  Joseph  l'arrish , IT.  X>.] 

INTEMPERANCE  AND  DISEASE. 

We  are  here  to-day,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

Temperance  men  throughout  the  country  still  stand  upon  their  total 
abstinence  platform,  and  proclaim  the  same  principles  which  have  been 
uttered  in  faithfulness  for  more  than  a score  of  years. 

They  are  represented  in  this  Convention,  through  their  churches,  and 
societies,  and  orders  of  different  names  and  forms,  and  hold  fast  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  most  startling  and  discouraging  facts, 
some  of  which  I will  enumerate. 

1.  Legislation  on  this  subject  has  proved  of  hut  little,  if  any  prcatical 
moment.  Laws  stand  on  the  statute-books,  which  are  not  the  expression 
of  the  popular  will,  and  are  therefore  not  obeyed  or  even  respected. 

2.  With  all  our  society-forming  and  speech-making,  with  all  our  publi- 
cations and  resolutions,  with  all  our  pledges  and  secret  orders,  intemper- 
ance still  has  its  votaries  and  victims,  avIio  are  counted  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  our  own  dear  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Political  parties  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  court  the  liquor  traffic, 
or  at  least  to  stand  like  shackled  slaAres  in  the  presence  and  custody  of  this 
tremendous  interest. 

4.  Some  men  of  science,  confused  and  confounded  by  adverse  experi- 
ences, are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  determine  Avhether  alcohol  shall 
bear  the  name  of  a nutrient  or  a deadly  poison. 

Meanwhile,  men  are  drinking  and  dying  in  multitudes,  and  only  a mer- 
ciful and  all-wise  Creator  can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  deter- 
mine by  wisdom  that  is  infinite  Avhat  shall  come  to  pass.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  there  remains  one  thing  that  can  be  wisely  done — namely, 
to  revieAV  the  history  of  the  generation  in  which  avc  live,  and  see  if  Ave 
have  made  any  mistakes  that  can  be  avoided  in  the  future.  And,  gentle- 
men, as  your  Executive  Committee  have  placed  me  in  the  position  I hold 
here  to-day,  I will  ask  you  to  consider  some  of  these  mistakes. 

I am  aware  that  the  popular  idea  is,  that  the  appetite  for  alcohol  implies 
primarily  a moral  defect;  and  hence  the  popular  judgment  associates  its 
indulgence  Avith  essential  criminality.  The  law  so  classifies  it,  and  the 
drunkard  is  punished  as  an  offender.  Herein,  I conceive,  is  lodged  one 
of  the  errors  which  account,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for  the  partial 
failure  of  Avliat  is  technically  known  as  the  Temperance  movement. 

Temperate  people,  who  never  touch  Avine  or  whiskey,  believe  it  a ter- 
rible sin  for  other  people  to  drink;  and  when  they  see  drunkenness,  class 
it  with  sins  against  which  the  Decalogue  declares.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
assume  that  this  appetite  is  a disordered  appetite,  and  that  its  victims, 
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whether  criminal  or  not,  should  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  scientific 
treatment  as  diseased  persons.  W e assume  further,  that  the  law  punishing 
the  drunkard,  and  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  has  never  been  effective  in  any  broad  or  general  sense,  either  in 
curing  drunkenness  or  removing  its  cause;  and,  while  we  may  anticipate 
this  as  a thing  to  be  desired,  our  present  field  of  labor  seems  to  be  in  the 
domain  of  ideas  and  principles  which  underlie  all  wise  legislation. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  disease?  Any  continued  action 
within  the  human  organization,  which  causes  a variation  from  a natural 
standard  of  vitality — be  it  depression  or  exaltation — may  be  regarded  as 
a diseased  action;  and  when  such  variation  from  a natural  standard  is 
uniformly  induced  by  certain  causes,  and  distinguished  by  symptoms 
which  are  more  or  less  positive  and  uniform,  then  it  is  proper  to  be  named 
and  classified  as  a disease. 

Thus,  in  medical  nomenclature,  certain  symptoms  are  recognized  by 
names  which  are  as  distinctive  as  the  conditions  they  represent.  In  in- 
temperate persons  there  exists  a strong  appetite  for  intoxicants,  though  not 
always  an  appetite  that  finds  gratification  in  the  mere  taste  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  so  much  as  in  the  effect  they  produce. 

This  appetite  may  be  inborn  or  acquired,  and  when  it  takes  possession 
of  its  victims,  constitutes  the  persistent  disturbing  element  already  re- 
ferred to,  while  it  expresses  itself  in  symptoms  that  are  not  only  well 
marked  but  universally  recognized. 

I have  introduced  this  feature  of  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing the  distinction  between  intemperance  and  other  vices  that  are  classed 
as  sinful. 

f Take  lying,  stealing,  swearing,  for  example.  Each  of  these  is  a viola- 
tion of  the  Decalogue.  There  is  no  physical  evil  or  infirmity  connected 
with  them.  They  do  not  spring  from,  or  lead  to,  physical  disease;  they 
are  the  fruit  either  of  a dark  or  corrupt  nature.  They  are  the  expres- 
sion of  ignorance  or  sin;  their  tendency  is  to  moral  ruin — their  only 
remedy  is  moral  renovation. 

The  appetite  for  strong  drink,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  necessarily  the 
result  of  moral  perversion,  or  moral  infirmity,  in  the  individual  possess- 
ing it;  and  herein  lies  a difference  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized in  the  treatment  of  this  subject. 

This  appetite  is  often  an  inheritance  with  which  its  possessor  would 
gladly  part,  if  he  could.  It  constitutes  an  element  in  his  temperament. 
It  is  a part  of  his  constitution.  He  did  not  create  it — he  does  not  cherish 
it — nay!  he  abhors  it;  but  it  clings  to  him  like  the  poison  of  other  forms 
of  disease. 

Consumption  is  a terrible  disease;  and  you  see  a young  man  lingering 
feebly  along  the  avenues  of  life,  wasting  strength  and  energy,  not  by  any 
physical  indulgence,  but  because  there  is  an  insidious,  invisible  poison,  in 
his  blood;  you  ask  about  his  parentage,  and  he  tells  you,  “My  mother 
died  of  consumption,”  or  his  father,  or  one  or  all  of  their  parents;  and 
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yon  say,  “Poor  fellow!  lie  is  doomed;  he  lias  inherited  that  narrow 
chest,  those  feeble  lungs,  that  impoverished  blood,  and  he  will  soon  bid 
farewell  to  all  visible  things. 

Ton  see  a drunkard  reeling  through  the  streets.  lie  is  jolly  and  play- 
ful with  the  boys,  or  he  is  boisterous  and  insulting  to  you  as  you  pass. 
A policeman  arrests  him,  arraigns  him  before  a magistrate,  and  he  is 
committed  to  the  lockup.  Why?  Because  he  is  drunk.  Why  is  he 
drunk?  In  many  cases  because  his  father  was  so  before  he  was  born,  or  his 
mother,  or  both.  If  they  were  not,  they  might  have  been  good  citizens  and 
exemplary  Christians;  and  yet,  ten  to  one,  when  this  drunkard,  whom  you 
have  just  committed  by  law  to  a jail,  was  a babe,  his  mother  dosed  him 
with  some  “Infant  Cordial,”  “Soothing  Syrup,”  “Teething  Drops,”  or 
other  nostrum,  the  base  of  which  was  alcohol,  and  thus  created  a taste 
against  which  nature  revolted;  but  to  establish  which,  that  kind  and  ge- 
nerous mother  persisted  by  the  continued  use  of  such  needless  stimulants. 
This  is  one  of  the  habits  that  is  dooming  thousands  of  people  to  lives  of 
drunkenness — a very  bad  habit  growing  out  of  the  pui'est  affections,  but 
yet  the  fruit  of  sorrowful  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

But  I call  attention  to  another  phase  of  this  subject:  Schnapps,  Cor- 
dials, Bitters,  Elixirs,  and  cures  of  all  kinds  for  all  conceivable  mala- 
dies, are  offered  to  the  public  in  flaming  advertisements,  with  wholesale 
promises,  and  what  are  they — and  who  endorse  them?  Alcohol  is  the 
base  of  nearly  all  of  them;  and  they  are  endorsed  by  Clergymen,  Law- 
yers, and  well-known  citizens  in  public  life,  without  these  intelligent 
gentlemen  seeming  to  give  a single  thought  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  thus 
popularizing  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  inebriety  known  to  the 
present  generation.  Persons  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  using 
whiskey  habitually,  and  who  would  even  dread  the  consequences  of  a 
single  glass,  are  thus  unconsciously  forced  into  habits  of  excessive  stimu- 
lation, and  lie  in  graves  over  which  prayers  are  said  by  the  very  men 
whose  signatures  unwittingly  sealed  the  doom  of  the  departed. 

Examine  the  history  of  these  very  articles,  and  you  will  find  many  of 
them  Alcoholic  Bitters,  that  stand  on  the  bar-keeper’s  shelves,  alongside 
of  whiskey,  brandy,  wine,  gin,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  sin,  these 
good  people  think,  to  recommend  common  alcoholic  beverages;  but  when 
patented,  and  sold  by  druggists  and  pedlars,  there  are  no  qualms  of  con- 
science about  recommending  them,  though  they  constitute  a part  of  ordi- 
nary bar-room  supplies. 

Does  not  wisdom  teach  us,  therefore,  while  we  may  be  struggling 
to  create  a true  legal  sentiment  on  the  subject,  that  we  should  also  lay 
more  stress  than  we  do  upon  educating  the  ideas,  and  concentrating  the 
forces  of  society  upon  the  appetite  itself,  in  the  family,  and  from  the  fam- 
ily, to  all  the  social  ramifications  which  grow  out  of  the  family? 

I need  not  go  into  a discussion  of  the  pathology  of  alcoholism,  nor  need 
I attempt  to  describe  what  medical  treatment  should  be  used  in  order  to 
cure  it;  but  I am  sure  we  have  done  injustice  to  the  science  and  cliristi- 
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anity  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  promulgation  of  imperfect  theories 
concerning  intemperance. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  drunkard?  Did  you  ever  see  a man  suf- 
fering the  torments  of  delirium  tremens?  Did  you  ever  stand  by  his  bed 
and  assist  in  restraining  bis  violent  efforts  to  escape  from  imaginary 
fiends?  Did  you  ever  hear  his  cries  and  sympathize  with  his  terrible 
agony  of  spirit?  If  you  did,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  notion  that  on  this 
account  he  is  necessarily  a bad  man,  and  a fit  subject  for  a prison,  I do 
not  envy  your  dullness  of  perception,  or  the  obduracy  of  your  feelings.  It 
is  a fearful  thing  to  be  a drunkard,  and  delirium  tremens  is  only  an  aggra- 
vated expression  of  drunkenness.  Ah!  yes,  this  terrific  disease  comes  to 
us  with  more  pangs  than  any  other  human  infirmity.  It  comes  to  us  with 
more  of  the  powers  of  death,  and  more  of  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  than 
any  other  known  disease. 

But  there  are  traditions  which  have  been  received  as  matters  of  course, 
and  generally  accepted  as  true,  which  it  will  be  well  to  consider.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  accept  the  idea  that  Alcohol  is,  in  all  cases,  and  in  all 
doses,  a poison,  and  there  has  been  a great  outcry  against  it  without 
knowing  just  what  it  is,  and  where  we  stand  when  we  do  this.  I sub- 
mit, therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  be  honest  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
and  to  concede  to  Alcohol  all  that  truth  demands  for  it.  That  it  is  a poi- 
son, no  one  doubts;  but  that  it  should  be  a poison,  and  yet  be  a useful  ele- 
ment in  combination  with  other  elements,  all  Temperance  people  are  not 
prepared  to  admit.  Let  us  look  at  this  cprestion  of  poison  a moment. 
There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  food  we  use  upon  our  tables  that  does  not 
contain  poison,  which,  if  separated  from  its  combinations  and  given  alone, 
would  destroy  life.  Chemistry  has  a wonderful  power  to  combine  sub- 
stances that  are  separately  injurious  and  make  them  needful  for  our  sus- 
tenance. The  very  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  without  which  we  could 
not  exist,  when  taken  into  the  lungs  alone  and  in  excess,  destroys  life. 
Common  salt,  so  indispensable  to  us,  that  without  it  we  would  perish, 
acts  as  an  emetic  medicine  in  quantities  larger  than  we  take  it  for  food, 
while  in  very  large  doses  it  is  an  irritant  poison  and  will  cause  death. 

Iron,  in  small  quantities,  is  an  element  of  food,  and  indispensable  to 
healthy  existence.  It  belongs  to  the  blood,  but  in  large  quantities  it  may 
produce  violent  inflammation  and  destroy  life.  Arsenic  is  a virulent 
poison,  and  yet  may  be  taken  into  the  system  for  months  together,  in 
minute  proportions,  with  advantage.  Alcohol  is  a poison  in  certain 
doses,  but  in  certain  other  proportions  it  is  not  poisonous.  It  is  also  the 
great  solvent  in  the  arts,  and  the  great  preserver.  Science  and  art  cannot 
make  their  conquests  without  it;  and  yet,  like  every  othergreat  power  in 
the  wTorld,  it  is  capable  of  abuse,  and  does  immense  mischief.  As  we 
must  accept  these  facts,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  how  far  our  theories 
about  alcohol  have  been  extreme,  and  how  far  we  can  adapt  our  standard 
to  the  acknowledged  facts  of  nature  and  science. 

With  such  a wide  range  for  usefulness  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  can 
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scarcely  have  the  temerity  to  demand  that  alcohol  should  be  driven  from 
society.  Forming  the  basis,  as  it  does,  of  many  of  the  remedies  used  in 
disease,  and  being  one  of  those  remedies  itself — taken  in  some  form  by 
almost  every  infant  that  is  born,  and  by  almost  every  youth  and  adult  in 
advanciug  life — resorted  to  in  the  hours  of  departing  existence,  to  keep 
the  flame  from  going  suddenly  or  hastily  out — it  is  no  marvel  that  men 
whose  susceptibilities  arc  keen  for  stimulants,  find  in  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol the  gratification  they  desire.  It  is  no  marvel  that  there  is  a desire 
created  for  it. 

But  how  can  we  do  better  than  we  have  done?  This  is  the  practical 
question.  In  what  numbers  shall  we  count  the  Temperance  hosts  of  this 
Commonwealth?  Can  we  not  say  that,  among  her  four  millions  of  peo- 
ple, there  are  twenty  thousand  Temperance  men?  Is  not  this  a fair  cal- 
culation? Arc  there  not  at  least  that  many  Temperance  women  also? 

What  a mighty  power  for  good  this  army  might  be  if  their  forces  could 
be  properly  marshalled,  disciplined  and  employed.  If  the  moral  power 
and  sympathy  of  this  multitude  could  be  brought  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  drinking  habits  of  society,  and  upon  the  sad  victims  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  we  should  have  no  need  to  busy  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of  political 
contestants  with  questions  which  the  humanity  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  can  better  control  without  legislation.  I do  believe  that  if  we 
would  deal  more  directly  with  drinking  people — reach  their  moral  sense, 
secure  their  confidence,  encourage  their  hopes,  surround  them  with  sym- 
pathies such  as  they  crave,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  the  best  known 
means  to  reach  and  obliterate  the  appetite  which  leads  them  astray,  we 
would  do  more  in  one  year,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Temperance,  than 
we  have  done  in  all  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 

Let  twenty  thousand  men,  each  make  a direct  personal  effort  with 
twenty  thousand  other  men,  to  influence  them  in  any  direction,  and  the 
power  they  will  exert  is  incalculable.  Does  any  gentleman  in  this  house 
believe  that  if  he  would  approach  kindly  and  intelligently  a single  brother 
man,  who  is  being  led  by  a morbid  appetite  into  paths  that  are  destructive 
to  health  and  life,  that  he  would  be  repulsed — and  that  his  effort  to  do  him 
good  would  be  unavailing?  And  multiplying  his  own  efforts  twenty 
thousand  times,  can  he  not  measure  the  value  of  such  multiplied  effort  so 
as  to  see  it  rise  in  magnificent  proportions  before  him? 

The  most  careful  estimate  that  we  have  been  able  to  make,  shows  that 
there  is  one  person  in  every  four  hundred  and  two  of  the  population,  who 
finds  his  way  to  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  is  $1,464,029.62  per  year,  or  $2.45  to  each  voter  of  the 
State,  if  the  cost  should  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

Of  paupers  in  poor-houses,  there  appears  to  be  one  in  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  of  the  population,  with  an  annual  cost  to  the  people  of  $1,597,- 
720,  or  $2.67  for  each  voter,  and  two-thirds jff  both  these  classes  are  due 
to  intemperance. 

From  the  best  authorities  in  this  State,  we  learn  that  there  is  one  insane 
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person  to  every  thousand  of  the  people,  in  whose  interest  the  State  trea- 
sury lias  expended  nearly  a million  of  dollars,  and  thirty-three  per  cent, 
of  these  owe  their  condition  to  intemperance. 

The  idiotic,  blind,  deaf  mutes  and  others,  claim  their  share  of  public 
support,  and  have  received  with  a glad  welcome,  a total  of  nearly  two 
and  a half  millions  from  the  public  treasury.  But  we  can  find  no  word 
in  the  history  of  the  State  that  is  sympathetic  with  the  drunkard.  We 
nowhere  see  the  hand  of  the  Commonwealth  put  forth  for  his  relief.  Her 
laws  and  her  practices  are  all  against  him. 

Law  can  bestow  money  which  it  gathers  from  licenses,  and  fines  and  im- 
positions, and  this  it  should  do.  It  should  build  and  foster  hospitals  and 
means  of  reform.  Ten  thousand  dollars  spent  in  this  way  is  worth  ten 
times  ten  thousand  given  for  penitentiaries.  In  the  acknowledgment 
by  the  friends  of  Temperance  that  the  evil  with  which  they  are  dealing 
is  a disease,  they  add  greatly  to  their  power  for  good. 

There  are  tremendous  forces  that  underlie  the  whole  structure  of  our 
social  economy  which  must  be  stirred  to  their  utmost  depth.  We  must 
be  intelligent  enough  to  know  what  the  true  work  before  us  is,  and  then 
brave  enough  to  do  it. 

With  six  thousand  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  costing  twenty-three 
millions  of  dollars — with  accommodations  for  two  and  a half  millions  of 
people — with  a common  school  system  that  is  educating  half  a million  of 
children — with  colleges  and  academies,  both  literary  and  theological,  that 
are  reaching  into  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  claiming  to  be  the  higher 
educators  of  the  people — what  is  there  to  fear  if  these  instrumentalities 
are  properly  employed? 

Let  us  take  from  intemperance  none  of  its  horrors — take  from  the  traffic 
none  of  its  dangers — but  let  us  approach  them  differently.  Oh,  that  the 
State  could  change  its  attitude  towards  the  drunkard!  What  is  it  now? 
Is  it  not  forbidding  and  threatening?  Lock-ups,  policemen,  courts,  jails, 
confinement,  disgrace,  stare  him  in  the  face. 

Oh,  that  the  Church  could  change  her  attitude  toward  him! — that  she 
could,  like  her  Master,  seek  and  save,  rather  than  avoid  and  neglect  him. 
Oh,  that  Temperance  men  would  think  all  through  this  subject! — that 
they  would  recognize  in  intemperate  persons  the  hidden,  blurred,  de- 
formed, weeping,  yearning  image  of  the  Divine  One;  and,  without  ridi- 
cule or  abuse,  go  to  them  as  our  Christian  civilization  demands  we  should 
go  to  men  who  are  insane,  blind,  mute,  deformed  and  sick — to  do  them 
good. 

Gentlemen,  1 have  considered  this  subject  in  a light  in  which  it  is  not 
usually  considered.  I have  done  it  because  I see  a crisis  approaching. 
Nay!  it  is  already  at  hand.  We  must  face  it  honestly  and  bravely.  We 
are  called  upon  to  admit  also  that  even  our  “pledges”  do  not  propose  to 
save  persons  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  all  their  forms— for  the 
pledge  allows  their  use  in  other  ways  than  as  a beverage;  and  it  becomes 
us  to  inquire  whether  the  exception  does  not  enfeeble  the  obligation  by 
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admitting  the  necessity  of  their  use  at  all,  and  allowing  each  person  to  be 
his  own  judge  of  the  necessity. 

The  time  in  which  we  live,  with  its  vigorous  thought  and  wonderful 
resources — the  pain,  sorrow  and  death  that  are  all  around  us — the  obli- 
gations of  Christianity,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  light  of  its  purest  life,  and 
its  noblest  duties,  call  upon  us  to  inquire  where  we  can  operate  more  suc- 
cessfully and  with  what  instrumentalities.  In  view  of  these  grand  incen- 
tives, this  address  has  been  shaped  rather  in  the  form  of  suggestions,  with 
the  hope  that  thought  and  investigation,  during  the  current  year,  may 
develop  more  truth. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  APPORTIONMENT. 

The  amount  of  money  each  county  is  expected  to  pay  in  the  year  1868 
is  set  forth  in  the  annexed  schedule,  being  about  one  dollar  for  every 
twenty  thousand  spent  annually  in  Pennsylvania  for  intoxicating  drinks. 
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28,000 

112 

Lancaster 

116,314 

464 

178,831 

716 

Lawrence 

22,999 

92 

35,797 

144 

Lebanon 

31,831 

128 
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116 

Lehigh 

43,753 
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2(3,73(3 

106 

Luzerne 

40,244 

160 

03,818 

376 

Lycoming 

37,399 

148 

27,820 

112 

McKean 

8,859 

36 

48,734 

196 

Mercer 

36,856 

148 

63,578 

252 

Miffiin 

16,340 

64 

35,594 

144 

Monroe 

16,758 

68 

29,155 

116 

Montgomery 

70,500 

284 

21,033 

84 

Montour 

13,053 

52 

27,000 

108 

Northampton 

47,904 

192 

74,578 

293 

Northumberland 

28,922 

116 

24,988 

100 

Perry 

22,793 

92 

18,759 

76 

Philadelphia 

565,529 

2262 

17,723 

72 

Bike 

7,155 

28 

25,065 

100 

Potter 

11,470 

45 

48,735 

194 

Schuylkill 

89,510 

360 

40,098 

160 

Snyder 

15,035 

60 

46,756 

188 

Somerset 

26,778 

68 

30,597 

124 

Sullivan 

5,637 

21 

5,915 

24 

Susquehanna 

36,267 

144 

49,432 

196 

Tioga 

31,044 

124 

39,909 

100 

Union 

14,145 

56 

898 

4 

Venango 

25,043 

100* 

42,126 

368 

Warren 

19,190 

76 

9,131 

36 

Washington 

46,805 

188 

24,343 

97 

Wayne 

32,239 

128 

28,100 

112 

Westmoreland 

53,736 

216 

33,687 

136 

Wyoming: 

12,540 

49 

18,270 

72 

York 

68,200 

272 

10,986 

68 

5UP All  amounts  collected  should  be  forwarded  to  William  Nicholson 
Secretary,  No.  115  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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STATE  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 


Harrisburg,  February  18th,  1S6S. 

The  Annual  Session  was  held  in  the  Court  House,  at  5 
o’clock  P.  M.,  President  James  Black  in  the  chair. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  ever  held  by  said  association, 
there  were  no  minutes  of  previous  meetings  to  be  read. 

On  motion,  a committee  was  appointed  to  report  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  who  retired  for  that  purpose. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  read,  as  follows  : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Union  and  the 

People  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Union  before  named,  beg  leave  to  present 
this  their  Annual  Report  for  the  year  18G7. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Tem- 
perance Union,  in  convention  at  Harrisburg,  held  on  the  2Gtli  and  27tli 
of  February,  18G7,  your  Board  has  held  two  meetings,  both  in  Philadel- 
phia— one  on  the  17tli  of  April  and  the  other  on  the  25th  of  September, 
18G7. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  17th  of  April  twenty  gentlemen  were  present,, 
who  perfected  their  membership  in  the  Union  by  the  payment  of  one 
dollar  each,  as  the  Constitution  requires. 

At  that  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  State  be  divided  into  three 
Districts,  known  as  the  Eastern,  Central  and  Western,  with  a Corre- 
sponding Secretary  in  each,  which  has  since  been  done,  as  set  down  in 
printed  circular  of  August  1st,  and  sent  widely  over  the  State,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  or  more. 

These  districts  are  composed  as  follows:  Eastern , of  the  Counties  of 
Berks,  Bradford,  Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester,  Columbia,  Dauphin,  Delaware, 
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Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Montour, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Philadelphia,  Pike,  Schuylkill,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming.  No  Corresponding  Secretary  yet  Ap- 
pointed. Central,  of  the  Counties  of  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria, 
Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Elk,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hun- 
tingdon, Juniata,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Potter,  Snyder, 
Tioga,  Union,  York.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  D.  Chenowetli; 
address,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  All  correspondence  or  business  relating 
to  the  cause  in  his  district  should  be  addressed  to  him.  Western,  of  the 
Counties  of  Alleghany,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford, 
Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Somerset,  Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 

They  also  resolved  that  a Corresponding  Secretary  for  each  District 
should  be  appointed,  who  should  reside  therein,  and  to  whom  should 
be  entrusted  the  power,  duty  and  responsibility  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  work  in  such  district,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
the  Union.  That  such  compensation  should  be  paid  to  such  secretaries 
as  would  secure  men  of  talent,  experience,  moral  worth  and  social  stand- 
ing commensurate  with  the  position  they  will  occupy  and  the  work  en- 
trusted to  their  hands. 

No  Corresponding  Secretary  has  yet  been  appointed  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Districts.  An  account  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  G.  D.  Chenowetli, 
Secretary  of  the  Middle  District,  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  this 
report.  His  previous  appointment  by  the  President  was  confirmed  by 
the  Board  at  this  meeting. 

They  further  resolved  at  that  meeting,  “that  a Resident  Secretary 
should  be  engaged,  who,  under  the  President,  should  have  charge  of  the 
correspondence  and  business  of  the  Union,  and  should  perform  such 
other  duties  as  might  become  necessary  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
work,  and  that  a proper  salary  be  paid  such  Secretary.” 

The  President  was  also  empowered  to  engage  speakers  and  lecturers 
for  the  work  in  any  part  of  the  State,  paying  such  compensation  as  might 
be  found  necessary.  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the  President, 
was  empowered  to  have  printed  such  circulars,  addresses,  and  other  mat- 
ter as  the  business  of  the  Union  might  from  time  to  time  require. 

A resolution  was  also  adopted  that  the  Union  become  a chartered  body, 
which  has  not  yet  been  done. 

A form  of  Constitution  for  County  organizations,  auxiliary  to  the  State 
Union,  was  then  adopted.  [See  Appendix  A .] 

The  President,  under  a resolution  of  the  5th  of  May,  1867,  appointed 
William  Nicholson,  esq.,  Resident  Secretary.  From  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  the  Resident  Secretary  has  de- 
voted nearly  half  his  time,  not  otherwise  needed  for  his  official  duties,  by 
lecturing  in  New  Jersey  for  the  Grand  Division  of  Sons  of  Temperance 
of  that  State,  which  time  has  been  deducted  in  estimating  his  salary. 

Some  delay  was  experienced  in  getting  the  plan  of  operations  properly 
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shaped,  and  but  little  done  except  the  active  labors  of  Rev.  G.  D.  Chen- 
owetli,  and  the  equally  active  labors  for  a short  time  of  Capt.  E.  H. 
IRaucli,  of  Reading,  whose  report  shows  that  he  began  on  the  20th  of  May 
and  closed  on  the  2d  of  June,  addressing  meetings  and  doing  other  ser- 
wices  connected  with  the  good  of  the  cause  in  Berks  County. 

The  Resident  Secretary,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  sent 
forth  one  circular  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  containing  the  plan  of  proposed 
operations,  with  the  assessment  fixed  on  each  County,  in  the  February 
Convention,  say  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies,  to  editors,  cler- 
gymen, teachers,  and  organized  Temperance  societies  of  every  known 
name  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Board  was  called  for  the  25th  of  September, 
for  which  a printed  circular,  with  the  pledge  attached,  was  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  Board  who  had  perfected  his  membership,  and  also  to 
every  person  who  had  been  chosen  a manager  at  the  Convention  in  Feb- 
ruary,  1867,  requesting  each  to  sign  the  pledge  and  send  in  the  requisite 
amount  of  money  to  constitute  membership,  which  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease of  funds  and  members. 

Articles  commendatory  of  the  organization,  were  prepared  by  the  resi- 
dent Secretary  for  all  the  papers  in  Philadelphia,  and  some  for  the  coun- 
try papers.  Letters  in  considerable  numbers,  with  circulars,  have  been 
sent,  meetings  of  Temperance  organizations  have  been  attended,  and  all 
available  means  by  Conventions,  speeches,  letters,  newspapers,  and 
otherwise,  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  cause  with  great  dili- 
gence, with  some  success,  and  an  encouraging  hope  of  more  success  in 
the  future. 

At  the  meeting  ot  the  Board  held  September  5tli,  1867,  the  appointment 
of  Resident  Secretary  was  confirmed,  and  detailed  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Central  Department  were  pre- 
sented, examined,  audited  and  approved — the  substance  of  which  will 
appear  under  proper  heads  in  this  report,  to  which  will  be  added  the  sum 
of  future  labors  to  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Resident  Secretary,  compiled  from  the  reports  and 
correspondence  on  file,  shows  that  there  have  been  organized,  during  the 
year  1867,  thirty-one  County  Unions,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Union,  the 
list  and  date  of  organization  of  which  will  be  found  annexed.  [ See 
Appendix  i>.]  The  whole  amount  of  money  collected  from  all  sources, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  year,  was  $1,584.54,  all  of  which 
has  been  laid  out.  There  is  still  due  and  unpaid  (Dec.  81,  1867)  $409.92 
to  Rev.  G.  D.  Glienoweth;  $348.15  to  Wm.  Nicholson,  esq.;  total  indebt- 
edness of  Society  at  the  close  of  last  year,  $758.07.  The  whole  number 
of. Life  Members,  December  81st,  1867,- was  thirty-one,  and  of  Annual 
Members  sixty-three — from  which  it  appears  that,  although  many 
have  contributed  money,  but  ninety-four  had  then  perfected  their  mem- 
bership by  signing  the  pledge  and  paying  money,  both.  Your  Board 
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are  greatly  in  hope  that  the  number  of  members  will  be  much  enlarged 
before  the  close  of  another  year. 

They  also  furnish  a list  of  amounts  contributed,  with  the  names  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  contributors  live,  with  the  quota  of  each  as  assessed 
by  order  of  the  last  convention.  [See  Appendix  C.  ] They  further  present 
sent  a s3'nopsis  of  the  labors  of  the  officers  and  agents,  with  the  amount 
and  kind  of  duty  performed  by  each;  [ See  Appendix  I).  ] and  the  names  of 
the  contributors,  with  the  counties  in  which  they  reside;  [ See  Appendix 
E .]  the  Condensed  reports  from  County  Unions  auxiliary  to  this  State 
Union;  [Nee  Appendix  id]  also,  a condensed  report  of  the  work  done 
during  the  year  by  other  organizations,  [Nee  Appendix  G.  ] and  the  finan- 
cial accounts  of  the  Agents,  with  the  amounts  collected,  expended  and 
due  to  each.  [Nee  Appendix  II. ] 

Your  Board  have  no  alterations  to  suggest  in  relation  to  the  plan  of 
action  adopted  at  the  last  annual  session,  and  conclude  their  report  by  a 
comment  on  that  plan,  the  carrying  out  of  which  in  practice  will  assur- 
edly consummate  all  that  the  friends  of  the  cause  desire. 


PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  by  the  Board  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Union,  and  of  all  other  societies  and  in- 
dividuals, endeavor  to  become  imbued  with  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution.  Its  first  object  is  “ to  provide  for 
a thoro  ugh  and  continued  canvass  of  the  State  for  the  adoption  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Temperance  principles."  This  thorough  and  continued  canvass 
must  have  thoughts,  words  and  money  to  support  it.  Not  a fitful,  tem- 
porary flash  of  evanescent  activity,  but  a deep,  strong,  thoughtful,  perse- 
vering determination  to  make  sacrifices  to  maintain  it.  The  central 
power  must  be  kept  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the  outlying  localities,  in 
order  that  its  energies  may  radiate  in  streams  of  beneficence  to  every  part. 

The  friends  of  Temperance  should  be  more  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  law  of  nature,  that  no  extremity  can  work  well  without  a centre,  and 
a centre  is  nothing  without  extremities.  Hence,  in  our  excellent  society, 
it  is  further  provided  "to  unite  all  religious  and  Temperance  organizations 
in  earnest  and  perpetual  efforts  for  the  general  practice  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks." 

By  means  of  an  office  of  record  and  a concentrated  system,  combining 
the  energies  of  each  part,  to  send  forth  doctrines  in  print  and  oral  address, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  general  practice  of  total  abstinence  can  be 
much  sooner  brought  about  than  without  such  combination.  Indeed,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  much  desired  general  practice  will  never  be  estab- 
lished without  such  combination.  The  enemies  of  Temperance,  united 
by  a common  interest,  act  in  unison.  They  are  wrong  we  know  and  they 
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know,  but  they  triumph  in  their  wrong,  because  they  are  united,  deter- 
mined and  liberal  in  the  outlay  of  money.  We  who  have  right  on  our 
side  can  gain  all  we  desire  by  combination,  with  much  less  effort  than 
they,  and  one  dollar  expended  on  our  side  chase  a thousand  expended  on 
their  side. 

The  cause  needs  agitation  and  advocacy  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
where  it  never  will  be  advocated  without  the  operations  of  a central 
agency.  Public  meetings  can  be  held  with  great  advantage  in  many 
places  where  they  will  not  be  unless  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Tem- 
perance people  of  those  places  are  aroused  by  suggestions  coming  from 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  them  and  make  those  suggestions.  Of 
the  thirty-one  County  Unions  formed  last  year,  the  probability  is  not  ten 
of  them  would  have  been  formed  unless  some  Temperance  evangel  had 
been  commanded  to  step  in  and  trouble  the  waters — and  the  thirty-one 
then  formed  will  not  stay  formed;  the  earnest  and  perpetual  efforts  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  will  not  be  continued,  without  the  continu- 
ance of  agitating  and  life-giving  influences. 

If  the  contributions  of  the  year  18G7  can  have  a ten-fold  increase  in 
1868,  the  end  of  this  year  will  contrast  most  joyfully  with  its  beginning. 

According  to  the  last  phrase  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution, 
there  ought  to  be  a “ suppression  of  the  vice  of  intemperance  by  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  a prohibitory  laio."  To  that  end  the  citizens 
ought  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  and  secure  that  condition  of 
public  sentiment  which  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  desired 
result.  Whatever  is  needful  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  individuals,  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  recital  by  print  or  speech  of  the  soul-harrowing 
wrongs  done  to  the  innocent  and  helpless  by  intemperate  men.  What- 
ever is  necessary  to  dispel  erroneous  views  with  regard  to  the  right  and 
necessity  of  prohibiting  the  liquor  trade,  should  in  like  manner  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  abundantly  and  persistently.  Whatever  tends  to 
convince  moderate  drinkers  that  they  are  the  head  and  front  of  this 
offending;  that  their  practice  is  the  indispensable,  fascinating  pabulum  of 
drunkenness,  should  be  poured  without  stint  upon  consciences,  willing  or 
unwilling  to  hear  these  important  and  as  yet  unbelieved  truths,  without 
which  the  great  work  cannot  be  done.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  impart 
correct  physiological  information,  to  alarm  the  people  by  showing  the 
danger,  present  and  future,  which  arises  from  the  draught  of  poison, 
should  also  be  presented. 

The  money  lover  should  have  line  upon  line,  in  unending  repetition, 
as  to  the  gigantic  pecuniary  injustice  of  the  liquor  trade;  the  friends  of 
religion  should  have  their  portion  of  that  large  stock  of  indubitable  fact, 
showing  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  spirit  of  pure,  undeftled  re- 
ligion and  the  spirit  of  wine.  All  classes  of  people  should  be  compelled 
to  perceive  the  truths  necessary  for  their  reformation.  When  all  the  potent 
enginery  of  heaven-created  truth  is  brought  to  bear  upon  human  under- 
standings, they  will  change  from  a condition  of  hostility  to  a better  con- 
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dition,  rendering  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a prohibitory  law 
sure  and  easy. 

These  highly  desirable  conditions  cannot  be  produced  by  adopting  pre- 
ambles and  resolutions  in  State  Conventions,  though  such  action  is  doubt- 
less good  and  necessary.  Contributions  in  money  are  indispensable  to 
keep  this  wisely  planned  organization  in  perpetual,  irresistible  motion.  Do 
the  friends  of  Temperance  desire  all  these  reformatory  agencies  set  a 
going?  Do  you  want  ten  or  twenty  men  of  a high  order  of  talent  to  at- 
tract attention  wherever  they  go,  and  to  leave  the  people  they  have  spoken 
to,  wiser,  and  with  stronger  will  to  do  right  in  the  matter  of  total  absti- 
nence? You  can  have  them  for  money,  and  you  can’t  get  them  without 
money,  and  the  work  cannot  be  done  without  the  men. 

An  honest  man  w'hose  living  depends  upon  his  brains  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family,  must  exchange  his  brain  labor  for  money,  just  as 
the  farmer  exchanges  his  grain  for  money.  And  the  farmer,  the  merchant 
and  the  artizan,  and  all  others  who  stay  at  home  and  obtain  money,  can 
afford,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  of  their  abundance,  to  relieve  them- 
selves and  their  communities  of  the  pressure  of  this  great  wwong;  and 
this  relief  will  come  wThen  the  money  is  paid,  and  never  will  come  till  it 
is  paid.  God  never  made  a plainer  truth  than  that,  and  if  purblind  hu- 
manity will  wink  it  out  of  sight,  or  otherwise  fail  to  see  it,  and  act  as 
becomes  them,  the  evil  of  drunkenness,  with  increasing  growTtli,  will 
press  upon  us  until  the  race  will  not  be  worth  saving. 

Men  do  not  expect  to  relieve  themselves  of  other  evils  without  effort 
and  sacrifice  of  time  or  money,  or  both;  wdiy  should  they  expect  to  be 
relieved  of  this,  the  greatest  evil  now  under  the  sun?  It  is  a wicked  and 
most  mischievous  folly  to  hope  for  it.  One  dollar  for  ever  thousand  dol- 
lars intemperance  costs  the  people— or  one  dollar  for  every  fifty  saved 
by  those  whose  habits  have  been  changed  by  temperance  operations,  if 
expended  for  its  suppression,  will  completely  extirpate  the  infernal  prac- 
tice of  drinking,  out  of  which  arises  drunkenness  and  all  the  evils  in  its 
train. 


On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  offered 
for  reading  to  the  State  Temperance  Convention. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  named  persons  as 
officers  of  the  Union  for  the  ensuing  year,  who  were  unani- 
mously elected : 

President — James  Black,  esq.,  of  Lancaster. 

Vice  Presidents — Hon.  John  Cessna,  Bedford  ; Col.  Samuel 
Small,  of  York:  John  M.  Wetherell,  of  Philadelphia;  Miss 
Maggie  McKee,  of  Lewistown,  Mifflin  co.;  Thomas  Steele, 
esq.,  of  Pittsburg;  Col.  Andrew  Grpgg,  of  Milesburg,  Centre 
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co.;  Hon.  John  Scott,  of  Huntingdon;  George  F.  Turner 
esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer — William  W.  Axe,  of  Philadelphia. 

Recording  Secretaries — Rev.  II.  R.  Parmenter,  of  Phiadel- 
phia;  R.  Craven,  esq.,  Sharon,  Mercer  co.,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary — William  Nicholson,  esq.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Board  of  Managers — Benjamin  P.  Benner,  of  Philadel- 
phia; A.  K.  Bell,  D.  D.,  of  Allegheny  City;  Joseph  R.  Bolton, 
of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  J.  D.  Beale,  of  Juniata  co.;  Rev.  G.  D. 
Chenoweth,  of  Cumberland  co. ; William  Davis,  of  Philadel- 
phia ; Benjamin  F.  Dennison,  of  Philadelphia;  John  Gabel, 
of  Philadelphia ; J.  C.  Garrigues,  of  Philadelphia;  James  Gil- 
lespie, of  Philadelphia  ; J.  P.  Hinkle,  of  Philadelphia  ; J.  M. 
Hamilton,  of  Potter  co. ; Rev.  S.  G.  Hare,  of  Schuylkill  co. ; 
J.  B.  G.  Ivinsloe,  of  Lycoming  co. ; Luther  S.  Kauffman,  of 
Schuylkill  co. ; Samson  S.  King,  of  Perry  co. ; L.  Kauffman, 
of  Cumberland;  S.  D.  Lewis,  of  Luzerne;  Rev.  J.  S.  Mc- 
Murray,  of  Blair ; John  C.  Maguigan,  of  Philadelphia  ; Chas. 
S.  Maney,  of  Lehigh;  A.  L.  McCluskey,  of  Indiana;  II.  N. 
McAllister,  esq.,  of  Centre;  Capt.  E.  Id.  Rauch,  of  Berks; 
Dr.  Sumner  Stebbins,  of  Chester;  Eli  Slifer,  of  Union; 
Capt.  Daniel  Tracy,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  C.  P.  Wing,  of 
Cumberland;  Mrs.  Wing,  of  Cumberland;  James  W.  Weir,  of 
Dauphin  ; Samuel  Young,  of  Berks  ; Abraham  Updegraff. 

Wm.  Nicholson,  Secretary. 
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[Appendix  A.] 

CONSTITUTION  OP  COUNTY  TEMPERANCE 

UNION. 

Article  I. — Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  called  the County  Temperance  Union, 

auxiliary  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Union. 

Article  II. — Object. 

The  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  cause  of  Total  Abstinence  from  the 
use,  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a beverage.  This 
shall  be  done  by  holding  public  meetings,  by  the  organization  of  societies 
auxiliary  to  this  Society,  by  the  use  of  the  pledge,  by  the  circulation  of 
Temperance  literature,  and  by  all  other  methods  calculated  to  remove  the 
evil  of  intemperance  from  the  community. 

Article  III. — Members. 

This  Society  shall  be  composed  of  delegates,  not  exceeding  ten  in  num- 
ber, from  any  Temperance  organization,  church,  college  or  academy 
within  the  county,  who,  after  signing  the  pledge  and  roll-book  of  the 
Society,  and  paying  to  the  Treasurer  one  dollar  annually,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  members.  The  Society  may  also  constitute  Hono- 
rary Managers  for  life,  as  an  evidence  of  respect  for  character,  services, 
and  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  Temperance,  upon  the  payment  of  twenty- 
live  dollars;  but  membership  so  constituted  shall  continue  only  during  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  pledge  and  laws  of  the  Society,  and  shall  entitle 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society,  except  voting,  other  than  in  election  for 
officers.  Other  persons,  by  signing  the  pledge  ( Art.  IY. ) and  paying 
to  the  Treasurer  fifty  cents,  may  become  contributing  members  of  the 
Society  at  any  meeting,  but  without  the  power  to  vote.  Signing  and 
faithful  adherence  to  the  pledge,  and  payment  of  five  dollars,  shall  con- 
stitute a life  member. 


Article  IY. — Pledge. 

No  person  shall  be  a member  of  the  Society  who  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  following  pledge: 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  agree  that  we  will  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  as 
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a beverage , nor  traffic  in  them;  that  we  will  not  provide  them  as  an  article  of 
entertainment , or  for  persons  in  our  employment;  and  that , in  all  suitable 
icays,  we  will  discountenance  their  use  throughout  the  community. 

Article  V. — Officers. 

The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a President, Vice  Presidents, 

a Secretary  and  Treasurer,  with  an  Executive  Committee  of . 

who,  with  the  above-named  officers,  shall  constitute  a Board  of  Mana- 
gers, three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  shall  have  power  to 
till  all  vacancies  and  conduct  the  meetings  and  interests  of  the  Society; 
they  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  their  duties  and  powers  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  performed  by  officers  of  similar  societies.  ’They  shall  make 
full  quarterly  reports  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Union. 

Article  VI. — Meetings. 

The  Society  shall  hold  annual  and  quarterly  meetings,  and  such  other 
meetings  as  the  Managers  shall  judge  best  or  the  Society  may  direct. 

Article  VII. — Amendments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  the 
amendments  having  been  proposed  in  writing  at  the  previous  meeting. 
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[Appendix  Ji.] 

COUNTY  UNIONS. 

List  of  County  Unions , with  the  Date  of  their  Organization , in  the 

Tear  1867. 

Allegheny April  30tli. 

Blair May  23d. 

Lycoming May  2d. 

Franklin May  28tli. 

York June  11th. 

Lancaster June  25th. 

Fredonia  Division,  No.  36,  S.  of  T.* June  25tli. 

Perry July  8th. 

Juniata July  22d. 

Clearfield July  25th. 

Cambria July  29tli. 

Union August  5th. 

Montour August  7th. 

Huntingdon August  12th. 

Adams August  14th. 

Bradford September  4th. 

Northumberland September  9th. 

Snyder September  10th. 

Columbia September  12tli. 

Clinton .September  16th. 

Schuylkill September  17th. 

Centre September  19th. 

Cumberland September  23d. 

Mifflin September  30tli. 

Cameron October  7tli. 

Sullivan October  14th. 

Tioga October  23d. 

Elk October  28th. 

McKean October  30th. 

Mifflin  November  3d. 

Chester November  16th. 

Potter December  17th. 

i 


Auxiliary. 
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[ Appendix  C.] 

CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  ASSESSMENTS. 


List  of  Amounts  paid  by  Inhabitants  of  each  County  during  the  year  1867, 
with  the  amount  assessed  to  each  by  order  of  the  Convention  held  in 
February , 1867.  tWTlie  assessment  was  adopted  for  1868. 


COUNTIES. 

Amount  paid 
in  1867. 

Amount 
assessed  for 
1867  and  1868. 

$ 26.00 

§ 112.00 

12.00 

716.00 

144.00 

A rm  stroii  o* 

Beaver 

116.00 

Bedford 

or*'  QO 

O i . oJ 

106.00 

Berks 

24.60 

376.00 

Blair 

65.00 

112.00 

Bradford 

54.00 

196.00 

Bucks - 

37.70 

252.00 

Butler 

144.00 

Cambria 

20.00 

116.00 

Carbon 

84.00 

Centre 

60.00 

108.00 

Chester 

8.00 

296.00 

Clarion 

100.00 

Clearfield 

76.00 

Clinton 

40.00 

72.00 

Columbia 

40.50 

100.00 

Crawford 

194.00 

Cumberland 

75.90 

160.00 

Dauphin 

176.00 

188.00 

Delaware 

10.50 

124.00 

Elk 

13.00 

2400 

Erie 

196.00 

Fayette 

160.00 

Forest 

4.00 

Franklin .- 

18.00 

168.00 

Fulton 

36.00 

Greene 

97.00 

112.00 

Huntingdon 

20.00 

Indiana 

2.00 

136.00 

Jefferson 

72.00 

Juniata 

40.00 

68.00 

Lancaster 

129.00 

464  00 

Lawrence 

1.00 

92.00 

128.00 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

10  00 

176.00 

160.00 

Luzerne 

6.00 

Lycoming 

55.00 

148.00 

McKean 

5.22 

36.00 

Mercer 

5.00 

148.00 

Carried  forward 

§991.74 
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Contricutions  and  Assessments — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Amount  paid 
in  1867. 

Amount 
assessed  for 
1867  and  1868. 

$991.74 

11.50 

04.00 

08.00 

284.00 

Montour 

20.00 

52.00 

Northampton 

192.00 

Northumberland 

70.00 

110.00 

Perrv 

53.00 

92.00 

Philadelphia 

150.80 

2,202.00 

Pike " 

' 28.00 

Potter 

71.00 

50.00 

45.00 

300.00 

Snyder 

9.00 

00.00 

08.00 

Sullivan. . 

2.00 

21.00 

Susquehanna 

144.00 

Tioga 

8.50 

124.00 

Union 

44.00 

50.00 

Venango 

100.00 

Warren 

74.00 

Washington 

188.00 

Wayne 

128.00 

Westmoreland 

210.00 

Wyoming 

49.00 

York 1 

91.00 

272.00 

Total 

$1,584.54 

Note.— The  twenty-six  Counties  in  t lie  State  left  blank  in  the  payment  column  had 
paid  nothing  up  to  December  31st,  1867.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  them  have  since 
been  visited,  and  have  paid  something,  which  will  be  credited  in  the  next  Annua 

Report. 
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[ Appendix  _/>.] 

CONDENSED  REPORTS  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  BY 
OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS. 

Condensed  Report  of  the  Work  done  by  James  Black , Esq.,  President 

of  the  Union. 

This  gentleman  began  so  early  and  did  so  much  in  traveling,  arrang- 
ing, writing,  speaking,  and  all  kinds  of  needed  service,  before  the  Society 
had  its  existence,  and  which  the  Board  has  had  hut  little  chance  to  see, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  service  he  has  gratu- 
itously rendered.  From  the  best  obtainable  data,  it  is  known  that  he  has 
traveled  over  two  thousand  miles,  in  many  different  visits  to  Harris- 
burg, Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  at  an  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  not  less  than  forty  days  of  time,  taken 
from  his  own  private  duties.  This,  in  addition  to  his  labors  in  his  own 
county,  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  County  Union,  if  its  details  could 
be  obtained,  would  show  large  service  cheerfully  rendered,  with  zeal, 
judgment  and  success.  He  has  received  nothing  on  account — not  even 
the  amount  of  outlay  for  travel,  stamps,  &c.  What  he  has  contributed 
to  the  funds  of  the  Union,  in  addition  to  the  pecuniary  outlay  above 
named,  will  appear  in  the  list  of  contributions  from  Lancaster  county. 
If  all  other  gentlemen  of  this  State  of  ten  times  greater  means  than  he, 
would  give  one-tentli  as  much  as  he,  the  death-knell  of  the  rum  traffic 
would  be  sounded  before  ten  years  pass  away.  ATour  Board  can  do  no 
less  than  express  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  wise,  prudent,  and  untiring 
activity  of  the  President  of  the  Union. 


Condensed  Report  of  the  Work  done  by  Rev.  Geo.  I).  Chenoweth,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Central  District , from  the  time  he  began 
(April  1st)  to  December  31##,  1867 — a period  of  Nine  Months: 

In  addition  to  the  letter  correspondence  necessary  for  arranging  busi- 
ness, the  writing  and  procuring  the  printing  of  circulars,  notices,  adver- 
tisements, and  reports  in  newspapers,  which  required  much  labor,  Mr. 
Chenoweth  visited  thirty -two  counties — some  not  less  than  ten  times— in 
all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  visits,  with  an  average  of  two  ad- 
dresses to  each  visit.  In  these  counties  he  has  accomplished  the  follow- 
ing aggregate: 

Attended  Conventions,  Synods,  District  Conventions  of  Good 


Templars  and  other  Societies,  to  the  number  of 36 

Attended  Public  Temperance  Meetings,  Sabbath  Schools,  Ac....  276 

Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered 248 

Auxiliary  County  Societies  organized 26 

Names  procured  to  the  Temperance  Pledge 5,505 

Miles  traveled 10,050 

Months  of  Service  in  1867 9 

Money  collected $1,140.94 
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Condensed  Report  of  the  Work  done  by  William  Nicholson , Esq.,  Resi- 
dent Secretary : 

In  estimating  the  labor  of  this  officer,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  a mul- 
titude of  small  details,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  form  a large  amount.  He 
reports  that  he  has  always  kept  his  pocket  and  his  office  supplied  with 
circulars  and  printed  matter  explanatory  of  the  enterprise,  which  he  has 
handed  to  friends  of  the  cause  when  he  met  them  in  the  city  and  else- 
where; that  he  has  sought  many  opportunities  to  advance  the  work  by 
calling  on  those  who  he  supposed  might  be  willing  to  contribute;  that  he 
has  visited  Divisions  of  Sons  of  Temperance  and  Lodges  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, of  which  services  he  has  made  no  special  note;  and  that  he  has 
filled  up  all  the  time  for  which  he  has  made  a charge,  in  doing  whatever 
his  hands  and  head  could  find  to  do.  In  the  first  beginning  of  the  Society 
much  was  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  by  preparing 
suitable  notices  for  the  press,  which  was  done  in  part  (perhaps  the  greater 
part)  by  him.  The  use  of  envelopes  gives  as  good  an  idea  as  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  quantity  of  correspondence.  There  have  been  used  by 
him,  during  the  year  18G7,  about  three  thousand  envelopes,  all  of  which 
were  endorsed  and  stamped.  It  is  estimated  that  he  has  written  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  letters  for  the  Union.  The  rest  of  the  envelopes 
were  used  for  circulars  and  printed  forms,  five  in  number,  of  which  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  were  sent  through  the  mail.  He  has  visited 
ten  counties,  in  which  he  has  transacted  business  for  the  Union,  procured 
about  fifty  names  to  the  pledge  of  the  State  Union,  delivered  twenty-seven 
addresses  in  its  behalf,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  present  and  instrumental 
in  forming  two  County  Auxiliaries,  served  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days,  and  collected  ^402.00. 
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[Appendix  U.] 

LIST  OP  CONTRIBUTORS. 

List  of  Contributors  in  each  County  during  the  year  1867. 

Adams — E.  M.  Henderson,  $5;  R.  G.  McCrary,  $5;  Fahnestock  Bros. , 
$5;  D.  A.  Beliler,  $3;  S.  S.  Smncker,  $2;  George  H.  Moore,  §2;  David 
Wills,  $2;  J.  P.  Hill,  $1;  Cash,  $1— $26.00. 

Allegheny — Rev.  A.  K.  Bell,  $1;  Thomas  Steel,  esq.,  $5;  John  D. 
Bailey,  esq.,  $5;  Horace  Snowden,  $1 — $12.00. 

Bedford — John  Cessna,  esq.,  $6;  J.  Reed  Yeager,  $20;  H.  Hecker- 
man,  $2;  H.  Nicodemus,  $2;  J.  R.  Dnrhorow,  $1;  John  Lutz,  $1;  M. 
A.  Points,  $1;  J.  W.  Lenginfelter,  $1;  J.  B.  Cessna,  $1;  G.  D.  Spang, 
$2;  Cash,  32  cents— $37.32, 

Berks — Dr.  William  Hargreaves,  $5;  D.  B.  Fisher,  $1;  Daniel  S. 
Fisher,  $1;  Nathan  S.  Fisher,  $1;  Sami.  Parvin,  $1;  Maria  T.  Rauch, 
$1;  Cash,  $11.00;  Capt.  E.  II.  Rauch,  $1;  Sami.  Young,  esq.,  $1;  Dan- 
iel Young,  esq.,  $1 — $24.60. 

Blair — Hon.  B.  F.  Rose,  $10;  Joseph  Smith,  $3;  Samuel  Baer,  $5; 
James  Gardner,  $5;  J.  M.  Lanahan,  $5;  David  Watson,  $5;  James  Rea, 
$5;  A.  S.  Morris,  $5;  I?.  L.  Hewett,  $2;  S.  A.  Fulton,  $1;  Wm.  Harly, 
$4;  G.  C.  Staler,  $1;  Rev.  J.  S.  McMurray,  $1;  Blair  County  Union, 
$10.  Cash,  $1— $65.0.0. 

Bradford — C.  M.  Manillo,  $5;  G.  II.  Wood,  $5;  Gen.  Patton,  $5;  S. 
W.  Alvord,  $5;  O.  A.  Black,  $5;  N.  N.  Reller,  $3;  W.  T.  Bishop,  $5; 
E.  T.  Fox,  $5;  Humphrey  Brothers,  $5;  D.  L.  Pratt,  $5;  J.  P.  Best,  $2; 
Daniel  Harding,  $2 — $54.00. 

Bucks — Charles  D.  Beans,  $1;  John  C.  Rich,  $1;  Seth  Ely,  $1;  Isaac 
Eyre,  $9;  Joseph  Flowers,  $5;  William  Beans,  $1;  John  Linton,  $1 
Thaddeus  Worthington,  $1;  Emily  Woodman,  $1;  Edwin  Lacy,  $1; 
Carlisle  Smith,  $1;  Henry  M.  Twining,  $1;  Charlotte  Worthington,  $1; 
Rev.  J.  N.  Spoor,  (church  collection)  $3.70;  Sallie  M.  Twining,  $1; 
Cash  collection,  $8 — $37.70. 

Cambria— Cambria  County  Association,  $20. 

Centre— Centre  County  Association,  $15;  Andrew  Gregg,  $5;  H.  N. 
McAllister,  esq.,  $5;  A.  McAllister,  $20;  O.  C.  Hamer,  $5;  Robert  Val- 
entine, $5;  John  Holier,  $5 — $60.00. 

Chester— Dr.  S.  Stebbins,  $1;  Jesse  Evans,  $5;  Prof.  Wm.  S.  Wy- 
ers,  $1;  Thomas  E.  Ward,  $1 — $8.00. 

Clinton — L.  A.  Mackey,  $10;  S.  C.  Harvey,  $5;  W.  Parsons,  $5;  John 
E.  Furst,  $5;  Mr.  Best,  $5;  Alex.  Reed,  $1;  Mr.  Bacheler,  $1;  J.  J. 
Myers,  $1;  J.  G.  Evans,  $1;  J.  G.  Bisel,  $1;  Jacob  Lowry,  $5— $40.00. 

Columbia—  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  $10;  Baptist  Church,  $5;  J.  Schuyler, 
$5;  M.  S.  Appleman,  $5;  W.  Elwell,  $5;  M.  T.  Neal,  $5;  J.  V.  Eyler, 
$2;  J.  W.  Hartman,  $2;  Cash,  $1.50 — $40.50. 
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Cumberland — Rev.  C.  P.  Wing,  $1;  P.  M.  Y.  Wing,  $1;  L.  Kauff- 
man, $21;  Susan  Thorn,  $10;  A.  H.  Blair,  $10;  R.  C.  Woodward,  $10; 
A.  Cathcart,  $5;  J.  Hamilton,  $5;  George  Metzger,  $10;  Rev.  G.  D. 
Chenoweth,  $1;  Cash,  $1.90 — $75.90. 

Dauphin — Josiah  C.  Young,  $15;  James  W.  Weir,  $25;  Geo.  S.  Mil- 
ler, $20;  D.  Fleming,  $5;  James  Cooper,  $5;  Dauphin  County  Associa- 
tion, $20;  Brubaker  & Mark,  $10;  J.  M.  Kelker,  $5;  R.  Lamberton,  $5; 
W.  F.  Murray,  $5;  Gov.  ,T.  W.  Geary,  $5;  F.  Jordan,  $5;  I.  B.  Gara, 
$5;  John  J.  Clyde,  $5;  1).  Epsley,  $5;  A.  Duder,  $2;  II.  L.  Gilbert,  $1; 
G.  B.  Rezer,  $1;  B.  G.  Stever,  $1;  Valentine  Hummel,  $1;  Rev.  F.  J. 
Kelker,  $20;  William  Buehler,  $5;  John  Rutter,  $5 — $176.00. 

Delaware — John  Hawkins;  $1.  D.  R.  Hawkins,  $1;  Walter  W.  Green, 
$1;  J.  W.  Williams,  $5;  Cash,  $1.50;  John  F.  Taylor,  $1 — $10.50. 

Elk — Thomas  Irwin,  $1;  A.  II.  Irwin,  $1;  John  G.  Hall,  $5;  M.  Wil- 
lis, escp,  $5;  II.  II.  Thomas,  $1 — $13.00. 

Franklin — J.  S.  Kevin,  $5;  Thomas  Metcalf,  $5;  Charles  M.  Burnet, 
$5;  Cash,  $3— $18.00. 

Huntingdon — John  Scott,  esq.,  $5;  Huntingdon  County  Union,  $15 — 
$20.00. 

Indiana — A.  L.  McCluskey,  $1;  Thomas  McCleary,  $1 — $2.00. 
Juniata — D.  J.  Beale,  $5;  E.  S.  Doty,  $5;  Ezra  Parker,  $5;  Juniata 
County  Association,  $25 — $40.00. 

Lancaster — James  Black,  $51;  Lancaster  County  Union,  $10;  JohnH. 
Pearsol,  $20;  A.  W.  & J.  R.  Russel,  $10;  B.  B.  Martin,  $10;  B.  F. 
Slienk,  $10;  J.  B.  Good,  $5;  S.  G.  Belimer,  $5;  W.  L.  Bear,  $5;  W.  J. 
Kafrotk,  1;  Cash,  $2— $129.00. 

Lawrence — Robert  Audley  Browne,  $1. 

Lehigh — Charles  S.  Massey,  $5;  Dr.  II.  S.  Clemens,  $5 — $10.00. 
Luzerne — Win.  II.  Richmond,  $5;  S.  I).  Lewis,  $1 — $6.00. 

Lycoming — N.  G.  Brown,  $5;  J.  V.  Brown,  $10;  C.  C.  Brown,  $5; 
M.  C.  Hartshorne,  $5;  J.  B.  G.  Kinsloe,  $5;  L.  M.  McDowell,  $5;  A. 
Updegraff,  $5;  George  State,  $5;  Collection,  $10 — $55.00. 

McKean — Cash  collected,  $5.22. 

Mercer — R.  Craven,  $5.00. 

Mifflin — Wm.  Russell,  $5;  Darrell  & Stone,  $5;  Cash,  $1.50 — $11.50. 
Montour — Mr.  Beaver,  $10;  G.  B.  Brown,  $5;  W.  A.  Chamberlain, 
$5— $20.00. 

Northumberland — John  Haas,  $5;  J.  T.  Farnsworth,  $5;  J.  B.  Packer, 
$5;  J.  A.  Cummings,  $5;  E.  S.  Bright,  $5.  Jeremiah  Savage,  $1;  James 
Boyd,  $3;  A.  Jordan,  $3;  W.  R.  Ruffner,  $1;  John  Caldwell,  $1;  R. 
Fagely,  $1;  A.  Vangaskin,  $5;  N.  R.  Fisher,  $5;  S.  G.  Boyle,  $2;  S.  D. 
Miller,  $1;  M.  Ernes,  $2;  J.  11.  Haas,  $1;  Dr.  John,  $1;  John  Sliepp, 
$1;  Life  Directorship  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Riddle,  $10;  Cash,  $3 — $70.00. 

Perry — Samson  S.  King,  $1;  C.  McIntyre,  esq.,  $5;  Samuel  P.  King, 
$5;  John  D.  Shuler,  $1;  Perry  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  $10;  Perry 
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County  Society,  $20;  Samuel  S.  Henry,  $5;  E.  H.  Weiser,  $5;  Casli, 
$1 — $53.00. 

Philadelphia — John  W.  Clothier,  $3.30;  C.  Linton,  $3;  J.  B.  Foust, 
$1;  Win.  W.  Axe,  $2;  B.  F.  Williams,  $1;  Richard  Cradock,  $1;  Dan’l 
H.  Rockliill,  $20;  Fredonia  Division,  No.  36,  S.  of  T.,  $10;  John  Jami- 
son, $5;  Judah  Wear,  $10;  Richard  Lance,  $1.73;  Abram  Brown,  $5; 
William  Chapman,  $5;  Jacob  Carter,  $1;  J.  H.  Coleman,  $1;  Amos 
Briggs,  escp,  $10;  Wm.  Nicholson,  $3;  Wm.  W.  Jones,  $2.40;  Dr.  F.  A. 
Vandyke,  $2;  W.  N.  Ashman,  esq.,  $5;  James  II.  Deas,  $1;  Union  Divi- 
sion, No.  12,  S.  of  T.,  $3;  John  F.  Ducomb,  $1;  Christian  Haag,  $5; 
Abram  Nice,  $1;  John  M.  Wetherell,  $3;  J.  C.  Maguigan,  $1;  Bcnj.  R. 
Bacon,  $1;  John  L.  Bowers,  $1;  J.  II.  Bromley,  $1;  Garrettson  Smith,  $1; 
William  Davis,  $1;  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Hendrickson,  $1;  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
$1;  D.  Tracy,  $1;  Geo.  F.  Turner,  $1;  John  Gabel,  $1;  John  F.  Cline,  $1; 
James  Gillespie,  $1;  Benj.  P.  Benner,  $1;  Joseph  R.  Bolton,  $1;  Benj. 
F.  Dennison,  $1;  J.  C.  Garrigues,  $1;  John  P.  Hinckle,  $1;  A.  E.  Lent, 
$1;  John  C.  Sims,  $5;  W.  F.  Geddes,  $5;  John  Bardsley,  $1;  Wm.  J. 
Mullen,  $5;  Samuel  W.  Black,  $5;  Wm.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  $5;  Charles 
Evans,  $1;  Cash,  35  cents — $136.80. 

Palter — John  S.  Mann,  esq.,  $26;  J.  M.  Hamilton,  $3;  Potter  County 
Temperance  Union,  $30;  Mary  W.  Mann,  $5;  Joseph  Mann,  $5 — $71.00. 

Schuylkill — Luther  S.  Kauffman,  $1;  Rev.  S.  G.  Hare,  $1;  Isaac  Beck, 
$1;  Schuylkill  County  Temperance  Union,  $50;  David  Phillips,  $1; 
William  L.  Gray,  $1;  John  McColin,  $1 — $56.00. 

Snyder — Wagonseller  & Son,  $5;  Benjamin  Schoch,  $2;  W.  Schocli, 
$1;  Geo.  W.  Keller,  $1— $9.00. 

. Sullivan — Cash  collected,  $2.00. 

Tioya — Cash  collected,  $8.50. 

gs  Union — Eli  Slifer,  $15;  James  S.  Marsh,  $10;  Peter  Beaver,  $10;  Wm. 
Cameron,  $5;  Charles  C.  Shurkey,  $1;  Cash,  $3 — $44.00. 

York — Samuel  Small,  $25;  C.  A.  Morris,  $20;  Wm.  Smith,  $2;  D.  E. 
Small,  $20;  Philip  A.  Small,  $20;  Cash,  $4 — $91.00. 
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AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 

Condensed  Report  of  Work  done  by  Auxiliary  Societies. 

Your  Managers  regret  that  the  very  recent  formation  of  many  of  the 
County  Unions,  together  with  the  imperfectness  of  action  incident  to  new 
associations,  makes  them  unable  to  furnish  an  accurate  account  of  what 
they  have  done.  The  returns  from  twelve  counties,  in  which  the  details 
are  by  no  means  specific,  foot  up  as  follows: 


Number  of  public  meetings  held 48 

Societies  auxiliary  to  County  Societies 6 

Number  of  Temperance  addresses  delivered 78 

Number  of  names  to  the  Pledge 902 

Money  expended $387 

Balance  of  Money  on  hand $59 

Tracts  distributed 5000 

Number  of  Members 307 


This  is  no  doubt  below  the  actual  state  of  things,  as  but  twelve  of  the 
thirty-two  counties  have  reported.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  further 
experience,  and  the  beneficent  operations  of  an  agency  to  enliven  the 
different  localities,  will  ultimately  produce  prompt  and  full  returns  from 
all,  in  which  case  a more  satisfactory  report  of  the  actual  condition  can 
be  exhibited. 


[ Appendix  <?.] 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Condensed  Report  of  the  Work  done  by  Other  Organizations  in  1867. 

Requests  were  sent  by  the  Resident  Secretary  to  the  Grand  Scribe  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Temple  of  Honor, 
and  the  Grand  Worthy  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  requesting  information  of  the  condition  of  their 
respective  societies.  The  following  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports 
received: 

SOXS  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

The  report  of  John  C.  Maguigan,  esq.,  Grand  Scribe  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance,  shows  the  following:  Number  of  members  January  1st,  1867, 
6300;  increase  in  the  year,  2665;  whole  number  of  members  January  1st, 
1868,  8965.  Number  of  Lady  Visitors  January  1st,  1867,  1988;  increase 
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in  the  year,  2342;  whole  number  of  Lady  Visitors,  January  1st,  1868, 
4330.  Number  of  Divisions,  January  1st,  1867,  73;  increase  during  the 
year,  31;  number  of  Divisions,  January  1st,  1868,  104.  Public  meetings 
held  by  Grand  Division,  9;  by  Subordinate  Divisions,  174;  total  in  1867. 
183.  Tracts  distributed,  6075.  Cash  paid  Lecturing  Agents,  $300. 

TEMPLE  OF  nONOB. 

A.  E.  Lent,  escp,  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Temple  of  Honor  in  Penn- 
sylvania, reports  the  number  of  Temples  and  Social  Temples  in 
the  State,  January  1st,  1868,  at  87,  being  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
32 — containing  a membership  of  5330,  having  increased  2500  during  the 
year  1867.  They  have  distributed  about  5000  tracts,  and  though  he 
knows  they  have  held  quite  a number  of  public  meetings,  he  is  not  able 
to  report  the  number.  The  Temples  are  all  in  good  working  order,  and 
doing  their  utmost  to  fulfil  their  mission  in  promoting  the  good  work. 

GOOD  TEMPLABS. 

Miss  L.  E.  Wright,  Secretary  of  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  re- 
ports the  organization  of  more  than  250  Subordinate  Lodges  in  the  State 
during  the  year,  1867;  whole  number  of  Lodges,  460;  whole  number  of 
members,  40,000;  increase  iu  1867,  10,000.  Including  the  degree  meet- 
ings, that  organization  holds,  on  an  average,  400  Lodge  meetings  in  each 
week.  There  have  been  about  750  meetings  addressed  by  lecturers  under 
the  special  employ  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  addition  to  100  mass  meetings 
in  the  woods.  Counting  all  the  meetings  held  in  public  and  in  Lodges, 
the  number  is  about  two  thousand  two  hundred.  They  have  distributed 
four  hundred  thousand  tracts,  employed  four  lecturers  constantly,  and  paid 
for  lecturing  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  believed  also  that  no  small  amonnt  of  good  in  the  aggregate  has 
been  done  by  Sabbath  School  Temperance  Societies,  and  by  local  organ- 
izations; but  for  want  of  a more  perfect  union,  such  as  is  contemplated 
by  our  Constitution,  there  are  no  means  of  finding  out  where  or  how 
much  has  thus  been  accomplished. 
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FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTS." 


Received  by  a temporary  Secretary,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1867,  the  sum 
of  twenty  dollars,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  was 
expended  in  paying  the  balance  of  expenses  of  the  Convention  at 
Harrisburg $ 20.00 


Captain  E.  II.  Rauch’s  account  for  services  in  Berks  county, 


from  May  20th  to  June  2nd: 

Amount  collected  by  him 21.60 

Travelling  expenses $ 4.65 

Stationery,  postage,  blanks,  &c 7.14 

Received  for  13  days’  service 9.81 


Total  salary  and  expenses $21.60 

Rev.  G.  D.  CnENOWETH’s  account,  from  March  29th  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1867: 

Collections 1,140.94 

Laid  out  for  railroad  and  stage  fare,  printing,  hotel  bills  and  all 

expenses $ 200.86 

Salary,  nine  months,  at  $150  per  month 1,350.00 

Whole  amount  of  salary  and  expenses $1,550.86 

Amount  of  collections  received  on  account 1,140.94 


Amount  due  him $409.92 

Account  of  William  Nicholson,  Resident  Secretary: 

Whole  amount  of  money  collected  by  him 402.00 

Laid  out  for  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills,  rent,  fuel,  printing,  stamps, 

stationery  and  all  other  expenses $196.05 

Salary  from  May  8th  to  December  31st,  1867,  135  days, 
charged  at  the  rate  of  $125  per  month 554.10 

Whole  amount  of  expenses  and  services $750.15 

Received  on  account,  to  December  31st,  1867 402.00 

Amount  due  him  to  December  31st,  1867 $348.15 


Whole  amount  received  by  all  agents $1,584.54 

Whole  amount  of  outlay  for  1867 $2,342.61 

Whole  amount  paid  out 1,584.54 

Whole  amount  of  indebtedness,  December  31st,  1867 $758.07 


* This  account  does  not  include  the  account  of  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Treasurer,  who 
reported  to  the  Board  that  there  was  collected,  at  the  Convention  in  February,  1867, 
the  amount  of  $261.16,  of  which  amount  $260.49  was  used  to  pay  bills  of  expenses  for 
the  Convention — leaving  $0.67  yet  in  his  hands;  this,  in  addition  to  $20  taken  from  the 
funds  of  the  Union  to  pay  the  balance,  makes  the  expenses  of  said  Convention  $280.49 


CONSTITUTION 


OP  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Union. 


Article  I. 

The  Society  shall  he  called  “The  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance 
Union,  auxiliary  to  the  National  Society  and  Publication  House.” 

Article  II. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  provide  for  a thorough  and  con- 
tinued canvass  of  the  State,  for  the  adoption  by  the  people  of  Temperance 
principles;  and  to  unite  all  religious  and  Temperance  organizations  in 
earnest  and  perpetual  efforts  for  the  general  practice  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  suppression  of  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance, by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a prohibitory  liquor  law. 

Article  III. 

Any  person  may  become  a member  of  this  Union,  by  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  annually,  and  subscribing  to  the  following  pledge: 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  agree  that  we  will  not  use  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a beverage,  nor  traffic  in  them;  that  ice  will  not  provide  them  as  an 
article  of  entertainment,  or  for  persons  in  our  employment;  and  that,  in 
all  suitable  ways,  we  will  discountenance  their  use  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 

Any  Society,  not  inconsistent  in  its  objects  and  principles  with  this 
Constitution,  may  become  auxiliary  upon  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  to 
this  Union,  or  to  an  auxiliary  county  organization,  within  the  limits  of 
which  it  may  be  located,  and  such  Society  shall  always  be  entitled  to 
representation. 

Any  person,  having  signed  the  pledge,  may  become  a life  member  by 
the  payment  of  five  dollars. 

Article  IV. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a President,  eight  Vice  Pres- 
idents, a Corresponding  Secretary,  two  Recording  Secretaries  and  a 
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Treasurer.  There  shall  likewise  be  elected  a Board  of  Managers,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  in  number,  of  which  Board  the  officers  of  the 
Society  shall  be  members  and  officers,  ex  officio.  The  election  shall  take 
place  annually,  at  the  stated  meeting  in  February. 

Article  V. 

The  duties  of  the  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer, shall  be  those  usually  belonging  to  their  respective  offices.  The 
Secretary  shall  receive  all  the  money  of  the  Union,  and  pay  the  same 
over  to  the  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  all  orders  signed  bj7  the 
President  and  Secretary,  or  ordered  by  direct  vote  of  the  Union. 

Article  VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  care  and  direction  of  the 
financial  and  prudential  interests  of  the  Union,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  vote  at  its  annual  meeting.  They  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint 
their  own  Secretary,  and  to  form  their  own  By-Laws  and  Rules  of  Order 
and  Business;  appoint  its  own  meetings  and  such  sub-committees  as  may 
be  found  necessary;  employ  agents  and  lecturers,  and  in  all  proper  ways  to 
prosecute  the  cause  of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  in  the  State,  by 
holding  public  meetings,  and  the  general  distribution  of  Temperance  lit- 
erature, by  giving  all  possible  encouragement  and  strength  to  all  Socie- 
ties now  existing;  by  organizing,  when  possible  and  feasible;  auxiliary 
societies  at  places  wdiere  no  Societies  may  be  in  being;  and  to  draw  or- 
ders upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  incurred  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.  They  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  work 
done  and  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Union. 

Article  VII. 

Within  the  period  of  one  week  after  the  Annual  Election,  the  retiring 
officers  shall  deliver  to  their  successors  in  office,  all  books,  records, 
moneys,  and  property  of  every  description,  belonging  to  the  LTnion. 

Article  VIII. 

Churches  and  Sunday  Schools  may  become  auxiliary  to  the  Union, 
upon  the  payment  of  ten  dollars;  and  the  pastor  and  superintendents  of 
such  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools  shall  thereupon  become  life  members 
of  the  Union. 

Article  IX. 

The  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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